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Three young explorers in the jungles 
of South America 


Three young men had a wonderful time in South America 
this'summer. For what could be more romantic than a 
quest for a lost Inca city, deep in the jungles of Peru, 
The young men were Bill Glasgow,. a pilot who had 
already flown thousands of miles in South America; Julian 
Tennant, who has travelled all round the world; and 
Sebastian Snow, who has been on expeditions in four 
continents. And this account of their adventures comes to 
us from Sebastian Snow's friend, explorer John Brown, 


'V\JnvH I was in Peru three years 
ago with Snow, we heard 
many tales of lost cities, and 
missing Inca treasures. 

The great gold chain that went 
round the Inca’s neck, then down 
the many steps from his throne to 
the market square, and then right^ 
round tijie square itself—this has 
never been found. The life-size 
gold statues of all the Inca 
Emperors—where arc they? The 
Spanish conquerors never found a 
trace of them. The priests bore 
them to their secret places in the 
Andes when news came that Inca 
Atahualpa had been strangled by 
the invaders. 

PRELIMINARIES 
Snow arrived in Peru, on the 
Pacific coast. Tlicre were forms 
to fill in, stores to buy, and 
officials to sec. Ileing on an ex¬ 
pedition means doing a lot of vvbrk 
besides trekking, riding, climbing, 
and digging. 

After many delays the party set 
off for the River Ucayali, in the 
north, and this meant a flight over 
the Andes, the great mountain 
range that runs down the spine of 
South America for 1500 miles. 
They landed safely at Pucallpa, 
and prepared for a canoe journey 
upstream after establishing a first 
base at Tim pi a. Then things went 
wrong. 

WHITE MEN BRING BAD LUCK 
The Indians were frightened of 
the great gorge that led to the wild 
country of the Machagangas, and 
said that white men brought bad 
luck, and would surely die. The 
river broke up into several 
streams, and it was not certain 
which one led to the Machaganga 
country. The team returned to 
base, for progress with scared 
porters would have been hopeless. 

A seaplane was borrowed, and 
the team landed on a river beyond 
the difficult canyons. Through 
them the water rushes at frighten* 
ing speed, in serni-darkness, and 
because of overhanging cliffs, they 
arc impossible to climb. 

Led before the chief of the 
Machagangas, Snow and his 
friends were as calm as if they had 
been in Piccadilly Circus.’ The 
chief, an old man, had vi love of I 


whites, but he was impressed by 
these visitors. His own father, he 
said, had seen the ruins Snow 
sought, but only once. 

The chief was finally won over 
to help the visitors, who made a 
good impression on the savages by 
gifts of harmonicas, and mirrors 
for the women. Tennant took lime 
off to help the sick with first aid 
and medicines. Then eight native 
porters were loaned to the party 
and, after a day’s climb in the 
mountains, the explorers wbre 
guided to a stream which led to the 
Inca city, never seen by a wliite 
man before. 

There followed 12 days of back¬ 
breaking work, poling canoes, 
building new ones, creeping along 
the canyons, shooting rapids, 
avoiding huge snakes, and some¬ 
times carrying canoes and stores 
over the sharp boulders. 

VAMPIRE BATS 

Cannibal fish live in these rivers. 
At night there were vampire bats 
to suck the blood of sleepers, fan¬ 
ning the wound open with their 
wings as they gorged. There were 
millions of mosquitoes, too.' 

Early in July, when clothes were 
almost in rags, and most boots 
were badly torn, the canoes 
emerged from the mountains to see 
the great green jungle stretching 
before them, empty of men but 
full of a throbbing life of its own. 
,This green mat spreads for 
thousands of miles across the 
continent, the home of the jaguar, 
the anaconda, and the deadly 
biishmaster snake, one of the few 
that will boldly go for a man. 

JOURNEY'S END 

Then—a shout! There stood the 
city, stretthing high up into a 
mountain, with immensely high 
walls which proved to be an hour’s 
walk round the base. Temples, 
observatories, and forts could be 
seen facing east to the jungle. 

The great stone slabs were found 
to be perfectly fitted together 
without mortar. The tops of the 
deserted walls and the roofs of the 
buildings were covered with six 
feet of earth, and great belts of 
plants and bushes sprouted every¬ 
where. Moreover, the explorers 
did not have enough stores to stay 



longer than three days. They 
would have needed three months 
there to dig into the city and find 
its secrets. 

So they then picked up what 
small pieces of sculpture they 
could find and drew maps and 
sketches of the lost city, and with 
heavy hearts shared out the rations 
so that they would last through the 
return trip.' Then they set off back 
to the Machaganga country, for 
every hour they stayed the Indians 
were more worried. Many Indians 
believe a curse falls on those who 
disturb the dead places. 

The white men were now in 
rags, bearded and looking quite 
old. Snow had even lost his 
trousers, although he found these 
on the return trip. Tennant was 
rescued from a whirlpool when he 

Continue;] on page 2 


High jinks 

The Yugoslav National Danc¬ 
ing team has Imcu giving 
displays in various parts of 
England during the past 
month, and the tom* ends 
this week at Nottingham. 
Here the camera has caught 
one of the principal dancers 
during rehearsal outside the 
Hoyal Albert Hall, J^ondon. 


BANANA PAPER 

Brazil claims to have found a 
way to turn banana stems into 
paper pulp. She grows so many 
bananas that the State of Sao 
Paulo alone could probably make 
110,000 tons of the cheap pulp 
every year. 


BUSMAN’S HOLIDAY 

When K.L.M.’s first Super Con¬ 
stellation is introduced on the air¬ 
line’s Amsterdam-Sydney service 
on October 31, it will carry repre¬ 
sentatives of nine European trans¬ 
port services on board. 

They will include a London bus 
driver, a taxi driver from Paris, an 
engine driver from Germany, and 
a sea captain from Norway. From 
Copenhagen there will be a post 
office van driver, and from 
Brussels a tram driver. Switzer¬ 
land will be represented by a 
mountain railway driver, Italy by 
a gondolier from Venice, and 
Holland by a K.L.M. pilot. 

Each will bear greetings from 
his country’s transport systems to 
Australia, where they will enjoy a 
week’s stay 
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Mi •YiSHIBA IM SEAiCi 
. m FiMDSHIP , 

CN Diplomatic Correspondent 

Japan’s Prime Minister, Mr. Shigeru Yoshida, who is on a 
mission of goodwill to Britain and other Western countries, 
is anxious to explain his own country’s special difTicultics at 
the present time. 

It is. generally understood that Japan is passing through a 
crisis, and Mr. Yoshida believes that' the West can be 
persuaded to adopt a more helpful attitude. 


This courteous statesman, who 
h.'is been called “the strong man 
•of Japan,” was once Ambassador 
in London, and is well qualified to 
interpret his country’s problems to 
the West. 

Shigeru Yoshicla was born in 
Tokyo in 1878, when’Japan was 
rising to a 
position of 
power in the 
East; and he 
grew up in an 
exciting 
period, when 
powerful 
secret socie¬ 
ties, such as 
the Black 
Dragon, still 
p r a c t i s ed 
political assassination. 

Graduating at Tokyo’s Imperial 
University, he early made his mark 
as a diplomat, serving in Washing-, 
ton, Stockholm, and Rome, as well 
as in London. 

During his long life he has seen 
Japan’s rise to power followed by 
downfall to disaster. It is in her 
struggle to revive since the last war 
that he has emerged as a pre- 
cminenf statesman. 

THE DIFFICULTIES 

What arc the special difficulties 
he is anxious to explain to 
Ministers of the various govern¬ 
ments? • 

First, there is Japan’s pressing 
need for more trade. She has had 
to cut down her imports through 
lack of foreign currencies, includ¬ 
ing sterling. 

Mr. Yoshida, who speaks 
English perfectly, and is as much 
at case in Western clothes and sur¬ 
roundings as any European, will 
not have to explain that Japan is 
again a major power in Asia. This 
is fully realised. 

But he may have difilculty in 
convincing Western statesmen that 
his country has m.ade full use of 
trading concessions granted to her 
less than a year ago, and that she 
should have more. 


Japan has begun to improve her 
position, it may be argued. More¬ 
over, there is the fear that she will 
again undercut her competitors in 
the markets of the world, as she 
did before the war; that she will 
sell her goods at cheap rates 
ruinous to the trade of other 
countries. 

' Mr. Yoshida may tell his hosts 
that this is a misapprehension, 
which causes Japan to feci she is 
becoming an “orphan of the 
racific.” 

KEGAUD FOR THE RULES 

It is a phrase being used in 
Tokyo by people who consider 
that Western countries arc denying 
Japan the status due to her as one 
of the leading nations of Asia. 

. The - Japanese’ point out that 
with a population of some -87 
millions, in a mountainous land 
not much, bigger than the .British. 
Isles, they arc in no position, to 
disregard fair trading rules and so 
risk becoming an outcast among 
the nations. 

Whatever suggestions this much-' 
respected veteran statesman makes 
to the British Government, they 
will certainly be I'stened to and 
given the most thoughtful con¬ 
sideration. 


MAN-MADE ISLANDS IN 
THE ATLANTIC 

By the end of next year, 
America will have a number of 
charted but hitherto unsighted 
islands dotted round her coastline. 

At present these islands exist on 
paper only. They will be con¬ 
structed ashore, then be towed to 
sites along the continental shelf, 
where the water at many spots is 
less than 100 feet deep. 

At their anchorages, the islands 
—some;of them set as far as 125 
miles from the United States 
coastline—will be used as radar 
warning platforms, weather 
stations, and helicopter landing 
fields. 



Shigeru Yoshida 


IN SEARCH OF A LOST CITY 


Conliiiiic;] from pa;;c 1 

was carried away, trying to run a 
lifeline across the stream. 

For part of the way they lived 
on monkey meat, which is stringy, 
but nourishing. Overhead the 
condors and vultures .watched 
them as they poled their way back. 
Fortunately they had the current 
with them, and made good time. 

Now the perils of the savage 
tribes seemed trifling. Any stranger 
v^'ould have been welcomed. But 
the great empty spaces stayed 
empty, until the explorers floated 
to the Indian camp, where 
they p-tid off the porters, and 


went on their way with general 
rejoicing. 

The rest of the journey seemed 
uneventful, for by now. they felt 
at home in the wilds and were 
bronzed by the tropical sun and as 
alert- as wild animals themselves. 

Now they are back in civilisa¬ 
tion. Glasgow took a job in So\ith 
America, and Tennant and Snow 
Hew back home to England by way 
of the West Indies, Miami, 
Florida, Mexico City, and New 
York. 

Yes, it certainly has been a 
v/onderful summer for these three 
young men..- 


Memory dram 
to help the 
flying man 

An amazing - hew electronic 
“brain,” known as the memory 
drum, is coming to the aid of the 
flying man. It will supply, almost 
instantaneously, , weather reports, 
details of the number of planes 
waiting to land at an airport, 
flight plans, and a host of other 
items of up-to-the-minute inform¬ 
ation required by pilots and air¬ 
port personnel. 

. Deyclopcd in America, the 
device works automatically and 
with such speed that it can select 
a desired report from among 2000 
others and send it to its destination 
anywhere in the United States in a 
few seconds. 

The first drum will probably be 
installed at Nat.'onal Airport, 
Washington, where the hourly 
number of arrivals and departures 
is so great that it has one of the 


A real sca-clog 



Able Sea-Dog Trixie is a member 
of tbe H(!rnc Bay Sea Cadets. 
Here she is seen in ceremonial rig. 


most serious air congestion prob¬ 
lems of any of the United States 
airports. 

Should a pilot Hying from 
Chicago to Washington require a 
weather report from National Air¬ 
port, his request would be relayed 
to the memory drum by a high¬ 
speed typewritten message. 

On receiving the message, the 
drum would automatically present 
the report in typewritten form. 
To do this it has to sort through 
some 23,000 alphabetical charac¬ 
ters a second. 

So far the drum has avoided 
making errors, and, indeed, has 
proved to be completely foolproof. 
Asked to record a fiight plan which 
has already been stored, it will 
refuse to do so, and send instead a 
special code character which 
reveals that it has been duplicated. 
It will, . however, accept an 
amended flight plan from a plane 
which is actually airborne. 


ADVICE FOR FATHER 

•Sleekness, speed, - comfort, and 
gadgets galore are all on , parade 
at the Motor Show at Earls Court 
being held from October 20 to 
October 30. Here’s your chance 
to advise father about that new 
car. 


News from 

THE LAST TRAM 

A horse-tram, with the Lord 
Provost holding the reins, has 
made the last tram run in Aber¬ 
deen. Buses have now replaced 
the tramcars. 

A cabbage with seven hearts has 
been grown in a garden at Grindlc- 
ford, Derbyshire. 

There arc 2,500,000 clerks in 
Britain, according to a report 
recently published by the Office 
Management Association. This 
represents just over ten per cent 
of the entire working population. 

A hotel just opened in Moscow 
has television sets in its lhrcc-room 
suites. 

Setting out for some quiet fish¬ 
ing in the River Zambesi, four 
anglers disturbed a submerged 
hippo, whereupon the beast bit a 
piece out .of their boat and tipped 
them into the water. They escaped 
by hiding in some reeds. 

PROUD RECORD 

Mr. William Fleming, G.C., 
former coxswain of the Gorleston 
lifeboat who helped to save'1188 
lives at sea, has just died at the 
age of 89. . ' 

Professor A.Liguste Piccard, the 
Belgian scientist, has advertised for 
some companions to explore the 
ocean bottom. But they must be 
thin—there is not much room in 
his diving-bell, he explains. 


Everytvhere '| 

SPEEDY CUSTOMS 

Last year the four million 
passengers vvho passed Ibrougli 
our Customs with 16 million pieces 
of luggage were dealt with at the 
rate of two minutes a passenger. 

An octopus with tentacles 23 
feet long was washed up in 
Trondheim fjord, Norway. 

Latest figures show that so far 
this year 664,000 overseas visitors 
have come to Britain, compared 
with 615,QOO in the same period in 
Coronation year. 

Princess Margaret is to visit 
some of the British islands in the 
Caribbean next year. 

A £250,000 library at Norwich 
will commemorate U.S. airmen 
who lost their lives during the war. 

MOVING A RIVER 

Because a section of the River 
Sajo in north-east Hungary was 
unsuitable for bridging, a bridge 
was built several hundred yards 
away and the course of the river 
altered to flow under it. 

Lieutenant-Colonel J. Greenway 
woke from a sleep recently to find 
himself hanging halfway out of an 
aeroplane Hying over Indiana, 
U.S., at 300 miles an hour. The 
safety, belt which he. had loosened 
hut not unbuckled held him when 
a hatch beside his scat somehow 
fell off. Other passengers hauled 
him aboard again. 
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Trying it on the <luminy 

Students at the Paxton Nurses Preliminary Training School, 
Reading, use life-size wax models during the 11-week course 
in the theory and practise of nursing. Here, watched by 
Sister P. Morse, four trainees arc seen with a dummy patient 
during a class in bandaging. 


FOR EVERY LAD WHO 
LOVES A SHIP 

A sailor’s book which will 
appeal to every British boy is 
Douglas V. DiifT’s The Story of 
the Merchant Navy (Cassell, 
7s. 6d.), Now Commanding 

OflTiccr of a Sea Cadet Unit at 
Grimsby, the author began sailing 
the world’s oceans in 1916. 

Here, in breezy style, he brings 
before us vividly the seamen who 
built Britain’s mercantile wealth by 
taking us aboard their ships, 
beginning with John Cabot’s 
Matthew which sailed from Bristol 
in 1497. 

Wc sec—and shudder at—the 
true conditions of a seaman’s life 
in the old sailing days; we laugh 
v/ith the crew of the Cutty Sark 
when they overtake a smoke- 
belching “steam kettle’’ and leave 
it smudging the horizon astern— 
only to regain straight faces when 
the wind drops and the steamer 
comes up to plod steadily ahead. 

The author also describes the 
Merchant Navy as it is today, 
takes a peep into the future, and 
ends with a few words of advice 
to the boy who wants to go to sea. 

LIVING ON FOOD IN 
THE HEDGE 

For an experiment, two men 
lived for a week on food gathered 
from the hedgerows.. 

They are Mr. Geoffrey Watson, 
curator of Woodend Natural 
History Museum, Scarborough, 
and Mr. Ian Copley, a Leeds 
University medical student, and 
they tried out their theory during 
a 150-mile cross-country walk to 
Morccambe. Their diet consisted of 
dandelion leaves, nettle tops, crab- 
apples, brambles, and elderberries. 

They slept mostly on hay and 
straw in the open, though some¬ 
times in Dutch barns, and their 
daily walk was about 18 to 20 
miles. 

Mr. Watson hopes to write a 
concise summary of hedgerow 
foods which will be useful to 
campers and cyclists. He plans 
another nature food walk next 
Spring, when the variety of hedge¬ 
row foods available will, of course, 
. be different from what he found in 
the autumn. 


DOMESDAY BOOK 
REBOUND 

Domesday Book in the Public 
Record Ofhee, London, has been 
given a new pigskin binding which 
should last another 500 years. 

Drawn up in 1086 by order of 
William the Conqueror, the 
Domesday Book is in two volumes 
and contains much information 
throwing light on local conditions 
in those far-off times. The facts, 
collected by sending ofilcials into 
each county,, were recorded in the 
book so that William could know 
how much tax each place could 
and should pay. 

The book has been rebound 
three times since the Conqueror’s 
survey was made. 


IIUllOCK m ClilMA SHOP 

A bullock turned up in china 
shop the other day at Dungannon 
in the County of Tyrone, Northern 
Ireland, 

The young assistant was natur¬ 
ally surprised at seeing the four- 
footed customer enter the store,, 
but she knew how to deal with 
him. She went around the counter 
and instead of greeting him with 
a smile, tapped him on the head 
with a stick until he retreated— 
without doing any damage. 


No answer 



Little Gillinn Reynolds of Slioc- 
buryncss, Essex, says liallo to the 
giant teddy bear, one of the many 
delights ill the Never Never Land 
amuscincut park at Southend. 


FARM GOES WEST 

It is not every day that a farm 
goes off in a train. But that is 
what happened at Cooksbridge, 
Sussex, to the astonishment of 
schoolboy train-spotters.' 

Seventy pedigree cattle were 
among the passengers on this 
special farm express. The farmer, 
Mr. D. A. Godber, and his two 
sons, decided that they needed 
more acres than they possessed at 
Copyhall Farm, near Lewes. So 
they bought 210 acres at Spreyton, 
near Crediton, Devon, and set off 
there—the special train taking 
£12,000 worth of farm stock and 
implements. 

“What would be the cost of a 
special train like this?” asked local 
train-spotters. “Well, this one,*’ 
they were told, “cost more than 
£400.” 


ROYAL YACHT TO BE 
BROKEN UP 

It 'has been announced by the 
Admiralty that the old Royal 
yacht, the Victoria and Albert, is 
to be handed over for breaking 
up. 

She was laid down m Pem¬ 
broke dockyard in 1897 and was 
considered to be the largest yacht 
in the world. At her launching 
she nearly capsized owing to an 
error in her design, and to prevent 
her from rolling too much at sea 
she was forced to carry 600 tons 
of ballast. Since 1952 the yacht 
has remained at Portsmouth. 

Most of the yacht’s valuable 
furniture has already, been trans¬ 
ferred to the new Royal yacht, the 
Britannia, or to Buckingham 
Palace. 


IN CHARGE OF NINE 
MILLION BOOKS 

Looking after one of the world’s 
biggest libraries is Mr. Lawrence 
Mumford of North Carolina. He 
has recently been sworn in as 
librarian of the American Library 
of Congress, where he will have 
charge of some 31 million items. 

; Started in 1800, the Library of 
Congress began with some 1000 
volumes. It now holds over nine 
million books, 13 million manu- 
^ scripts, 412,000 records, 2,300,000 
maps, and 2,234,000 photographs 
and slides and, of course, it is still 
growing. 


HARD TO SWALLOW? 

An alligator died an untimely 
death recently in the Brookfield 
Zoo at Chicago. Among the many 
non-edible things it was found to 
have swallowed were five marbles, 
a bicycle reflector, a woman's 
handbag, two torches with 
batteries, a brooch, eleven pieces 
of broken botlle, half a comb, an 
electric light bulb, and several 
nails. 


NOISELESS RAILWAY 
The latest idea in railway trans¬ 
port is the Railplancway, running 
on double ' overhead tracks 
mounted on a rubber foundation. 
The inventor claims that the trains 
would run practically without 
noise. 

This is not just another wild 
scheme; it is being considered in 
Detroit as a new rapid system for 
local services. 


KON-TIKI SAILS” 
AGAIN 

The famous Kon-Tiki- raft is 
sailing again, and will be exhibited 
during a Continental tour this 
winter. After being on view in 
Paris this month it will visit 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, and 
Denmark before returning to the 
Kon-Tiki Museum at Oslo. 

Profits from this European tour 
of the raft, which once sailed and 
drifted nearly 5000 mil^s across 
the Pacific Ocean from Peru to 
Polynesia, will be devoted to the 
Kon-Tiki Fund established to 
assist young students of ethno¬ 
graphy and oceanography to study 
Thor Heyerdahl’s theory. 

This Norwegian scientist holds 
that Polynesia was originally 
settled by people from * South 
America, and not. from Asia as 
generally believed, and it was to 
substantiate this theory . that he 
and his five companions undertook 
their now world famous voyage. 

The raft will be, brought from 
Norway by ship, and then a barge 
will convey it from place to place. 


URG ROUND Till! WORLD 

A wedding ring lost in Norway 
over a year ago has been found in 
Australia. 

It belongs to a woman who 
works in a fish-canning factory at 
Askvoll, West Norway, and it was 
found by an Australian in a tin of 
Norwegian sardines. 

The Australian wrote to the 
packing firm, and the ring is now 
on its way back to Norway., 



Zoologists call this Icmur-like 
creature a Bosman’s Polio. But 
at London Zoo they just cal! him 
Frosty. He comes all the way 
from West Africa, and he likes 
warmth—as you can sec from 
this picture of Frosty snugly 
covered in a keeper’s pullovcrj 
.— - - ■ . I 

HOMING INSTINCT 


In an address to Whitwcll 
(Derbyshire) School Tues'day 
Afternoon Club, a well-known 
local pigeon fancier and a winner 
of the King’s Cup, the Blue 
Riband of Pigeon Racing, told the 
children a remarkable story. 

He said that a few years agei he 
gave two pigeon eggs to a yoimg 
fancier whose loft was nearly half 
a mile from his own. i 


In due course the eggs were 
hatched, but when the yoimg 
birds began to fly they returned 
to the loft where the eggs had been 
laid. I 



★ FREj 


SI Send today for the 
Q FREE jllustrated ■ 
R brochure, m 


Show 
your own 
movies . 

- WITH SUPER 

MinlGme! 

Have years of fun with this revolutionary 
instrument. j 

Hundreds of exciting films to choose 


areas ol exciting liims to choosi 
from, costing as little as 1/4 each. 

_ ■ ASK FOR THIS WONDERFUL GIFT 

* To I FOR XMAS. j 

g MARTIN LUCAS LTD. (Dept. G N), HOLLINWOOD, LANCS. 


BOYS & GIRLS PARENTS 


CROW LIVING MINIATURE TREES 

A fascinating Hobby and also a Profitable 
one—npt expensive citlicr. Instructional 
liook with a variety of Seed for this 
wonderful 2,000'yeiir'Old Oriental Art can 
bo yours. Write for illustrated details 
! enclosing 2|d. s.a.e. toi 

MlNIATUREES(A.SIM0NS),Dept.C.N.3, 
467 Lordship Lane, London, N.22 


HAVE YOU AN UP-TO-DATE j 
STANLEY GIBBONS’ CATALOGUE? 

1955 “ TWO REIGNS ” I 

Li.'Jts all Iho stamps issut'd in the BrUlsli 
Comnmnwr.illh of Nations durini? tlio rcp^iis 
of Kins Gooi'KO VI and Queen Kllzabelli ill. 
242 pases, listing 8,308 stamps, 1,957 
Illustrations, all for 5/-, plus postage. 

U.K, 34.; Abroad 4d. j 

PART I, BRITISH EMPIRE, 1955 EDN. 

Lists ail C,.B. and Empire, stamps from 1840 
to micl'1954, 697 pages IG/-, plus U.K. 
postage 7d.; Abroad 1/1. j 

SIMPLIFIED WHOLE WORLD CAT. 

1955 Udn. roniain.s 1,600 pages, li.sts 88,il00 
stamps, 12,200 Illuat rat ions. Amazing value 
tor mouey. Ready Oct. 28th. 18/0, plus 

ir.K, postage 1/3; Abroad 1/7. 

Send for my lists of rackets, .-Uhnnis, 
^ Accessories, etc, 

H. H. C. VORLEY, 

35 Now Oxford Street, London, W.C 
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A film hhsed on the life of Napoleon is being made in France. 
Here IS a.sccnc showing the Emperor, played l^y llayinond 
^ Pcllegrin, at tlie Chateau of Fontamebleau, 


BIRD-WATCHER IN THE HUT 


In a garden at West Park Drive 
East, Leeds, is a wooden hut which 
serves as.a Bird Research Station 
for 18-year-old Roger Jackson. 

He is a member of the British 
Trust for' Ornithology and of the 
Leeds and District Bird Watchers’’ 
Club, and visits bird haunts as far 
afield as Spurn. On cards in his 
“onTice,” much bird information 
is displayed and some of it is sent 
to the British. Trust, at Oxford, 
where it is added to what is 
received from fellow-members 
throughout.the country. 

Every year Roger rings . some 
400 to. 500 birds. In Leeds alone 


I he has identified more , than 100 
difTcrent species. 

Roger began his hobby at the 
age of 12, through his father’s in¬ 
fluence. From his little wooden 
hut he can observe birds,,on the 
lawn where his trap is situated. 
.With a few crumbs, a long piece 
of string, and a^twig to pull away 
at . the opportune moment, the 
!door comes down and Roger has 
another bird to list and mark with 
a coloured ring. 

. Roger explains that one of the 
most important functions of a 
bird-watcher is the study of pcst- 
carrying or disease-spreading birds. 



You can have loads of fun with the new scries of full-sized 
masks, all ready for you to cut out and wear, and all in bright, 
exciting colours. 

Did you collect the first thrilling set of twelve Kellogg’s 
masks? Then you’ll certainly want to have all the latest, 
colourful series, including Waiig Ho the Mandarin, Hawk 
Eye the Indian Brave, and Stripes the Tiger. 



ASK MUM TO BUY 
KIEI.LOG@’S and start today! 

A (There^^.otic of these masks FREE on the back 
^ of every 12’Oz. packet) 


RADIO AND T V 


WITH THE NAVY ON 
. TRAFALGAR DAY 


Two decisive battles—Trafalgar 
and El A lame in—figure in 
both sound radio and T V this 
week. Thursday (October 21) is 
Trafalgar Day,' and the Navy 
League’s annual ceremony at the 
foot of Nelson’s Column, London, 
will be broadcast in the Home Ser¬ 
vice at noon. Children’s Hour will 
pay a visit to Portsmouth Com¬ 
mand and H.M.S. Victory, where 
Richard Dimbleby will be calling 
on well-known commentators to 



give a picture of Navy life today. 
Audrey Russell will be in the 
W.R.N.S. plotting-room of H.M.S. 
Vernon, Richard Baxter with the 
Royal Marine Commandos at the 
Diving School, and Alun Williams 
iri a submarine. Just before the 
broadcast, C. Gordon Glover will 
describe his visit to Paston 
Grammar School, North Walsham, 
where Nelson was a pupil. In 
Children’s TV on Friday the 
cameras will tour the National 
Maritime Museum at 
Greenwich, to 
tell a story of Navy 
life in the days of 
Nelson, 

Sound and T V will 
cover the annual El 
Alamein Reunion on 
Friday at the Empire 
Pool, Wembley. 
Listeners can also 
hear Lord Mont¬ 
gomery’s speech next 
Sunday at the unveil¬ 
ing of the Memorial 
at El Alamein. The 
ceremony will be 
filmed for showing in 
T V nev/srecl. 


It happened 
this week 

LAST STATE LOTTERY 
IN BRITAIN 

OCTOBER 18, 1826. LONDON 
—A winning ticket brought the 
lucky holder £30,000 when the last 
State lottery was drawn today in 
the Coopers Hall. 

But although great crowds were 
present to watch the draw, many 
tickets were left unsold, despite 
every inducement to try your luck 
• for the. last time. 

Established by Parliament, the 
lotteries have hitherto raised as 
.much as £300,000.annually for the 
revenue. Contractors, who mourn 
the loss of this profitable source of 
i income, conducted the lotteries on 
a business footing for the Govern¬ 
ment from ofiices in all parts of 
the country. , 

Critics, haye long complained 
.against this form of. gambling, say¬ 
ing it diverted savings.and effort 
from legitimate methods of mak¬ 
ing money in industry, 

NEW RAILWAY GUIDE 

OCTOBER 19, 1839, LONDON 
—Passengers on the new Liverpool 
and Manchester railway can find 
all information regarding the rail 
service in a compact eight-page 
guide issued today by Mr. G. 
Bradshaw, the well-known . copper 
■ plate engraver and publisher of 
canal maps. 

The guide—first of its kind— 
which also lists cab fares and has 
five pages of maps and plans, can 
easily be carried in a waistcoat 
pocket. . 

The idea for this useful little 
booklet was first suggested to Mr. 
Bradshaw as a means of securing 
sales for many unsold maps of 
England and Wales which he had 
lying idle in stock. 

(By 1840 the guide, priced ls„ 
had 20 pages of railway infonna- 
tion and 12 maps. Today's Brad¬ 
shaw has 1124 pages.) 

DEATH OF FAMOUS 
HISTORIAN 

OCTOBER 20, 1894. KINGS- 
BRIDGE, DEVONSHIRE — 
Shortly after repeating Macbeth’s 
famous lines, “Tomorrow, tomor¬ 
row . . ■ Mr. James Anthony 

Froude,^ one of Britain’s greatest 
historians, died peacefully today at 
his -Devon home in Kingsbridge. 

The strain of preparing and de¬ 
livering the recent series of suc¬ 
cessful lectures at Oxford on the 
scholar Erasmus proved too great 
for this distinguished professor of 
modern history. 

Mr. Fronde, who was 76', spent 
20 years writing- his History of 
England in the 16lh Century. 

. Few authors aroused such con¬ 
troversy by their historical inter¬ 
pretations as did this master of 
prose who rivalled another great 
historian—Lord Macaulay. 


The Only Way 

Willi the present big ilcniand for 
CIV, the only way of making sure 
of your copy each Wednesday is to 
place an order with your newsagent* 


TV’s own Motor Sliow 

(TJar-spotters should look out for 
new designs when about 30 
of the latest models arc paraded 
before the cameras on Saturday 
afternoon (October 23) for T V’s 
own Motor Show, This outside 
broadcast from the grounds of 
Ken Wood House, London, is 
being jointly arranged by . the 
BBC and the organisers of the 
Motor Show at Earls Court, 

• Many of the cars, which include 
foreign as well as British models, 
will be driven by stars of stage, 
film, and T V. 

Films of wild animals 

^RMAND and Michaela Denis, the 
husband-and-wife explorers 
who film wild animals, arc return¬ 
ing to England from East Africa 
■ this month to introduce another 
animal scries in T V. Producer 
Alan Slcath tells me they will 
appear in the first programme on 
■November 6. Soon afterwards they 
will return to .their Nairobi farm, 
but they will be sending a constant 
stream of film for showing in 
Children’s TV on the first Satur¬ 
day of each month. The Denises 
will have the help of T V’s crack 
cameraman, Australian Jack 
Bartlett. . 

Four-miriule 

ilcmonstratioii 

JJave you watched TV’s morn¬ 
ing demonstration film 
recently? In the past three weeks 
it has been brought much more 
up-to-date and now includes a 
sportsrccl with Roger Bannister 
running the first under-four-minute 
mile. I timed this picture last 
week between 11.9 and 11.13 a.m.;. 
it is a continuous film record of 
the race, and, with opening-and 
finishing sequences, lasts just over 
fpur minutes. 

The demonstration film includes 
this year's Eurovision exchanges. 


Away from the sea and . 
up to the mountains 

J^BC FEATURE writers never 
really get away from their job, 
even at holiday time. For ex¬ 
ample, there is Maurice Brown, 
the bearded ex-sailor who most 
often deals with sea subjects. 

This summer he went exploring 
off‘the beaten track in the French 
Alps until, he tells me, he came to 
Bcssc-cn-Chandcssc, a village in 
the mountains. 

There lie used his portable tape 
machine to record children singing 
their local songs; a cheese fair; the 
tinkle of cowbells; and dancing to 
the accordion. We can hear these, 
with his own account of the ad¬ 
venture, in Saturday Excursion. 

In sharp contrast, Raymond 
Baxter will be visiting Swindon 
railway works to watch the con¬ 
struction of an express engine; 
David Lloyd Janies will call at a 
London match factory. 

Ernest Thomson 


Giant bulb 



An American electric-Hglit bulb 
38 inches high, 20 inches in 
diameter, and of 75,000 watts. 
TIiought to he tlic biggest in the 
world, it is hero heing coinpiucd 
with Edison’s first incandescent 
light hulb. 
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THERE’S MORE IN A COMPASS 
THAN MEETS THE EYE 


Next week the Duke of 
Edinburgh will he visiting the 
Admiralty Compass Observa^ 
tory at Ditton Park, near 
Slough, Bucks, and so we 
asked correspondent Edward 
Lanchbery to spend a day 
there to describe for C N 
readers some of the work of 
this little-known Admiralty 
department and some of the 
things that the Duke will see. 

TLTerr, beside the Bath Road, 
the only national observatory 
of its kind in the world designs 
compasses for both ships and air¬ 
craft, and repairs and tests an 
average of 2000 compasses a 
month. The Observatory is also 
responsible for the testing and re¬ 
pair of the Navy’s sextants. 

In workshops and test rooms the 
Duke will see the backroom work, 
that once kept in first-class con¬ 
dition his own sextant and com¬ 
passes yvhen he was in command 
of the frigate H.M.S. Magpie. 

Here, too, in the great hall 
which is now a museum, are 
gathered compasses of all types 
and ages, and from many different 
countries. And there is even an 
old Chinese burial compass de¬ 
signed to ensure that, in accord¬ 
ance with tradition, a man should 
be buried with his head pointing 
in a specified direction determined 
by the date of his birth. 

Jn the museum there arc mounted 
compasses, hand compasses, 
and hanging compasses which once 
swung to the creaking timbers of 
sailing ships. There are vast gyro¬ 
compasses weighing tons, and 
tiny magnetic compasses to help 
airmen who have crashed. 

Perhaps even more ingenious is 
a solitary safety-razor blade used 
by two Germans who escaped with 
its aid from a prison camp in this 
country. At one stage in its manu¬ 
facture this particular razor blade 
was held in position by a magnetj 
and it had retained some of the 
magnetism that had passed 
through it. The Germans noticed 
that when suspended, the blade 


always swung round and pointed 
north.. 

A compass is simply an instru- 
nicnt which, left to itself, will seek 
north. In the case of a magnetic 
compass the principle is a magnet 
attracted to the north by the in- 
fliiencc of the earth’s magnetic 
field. For centuries this has been 
the basis of the standard compass 
which took Drake round the 
world, Cook to Australia, Nelson 
to the Nile. 

Jn wooden ships the magnetic 

; compass served accurately 
enough, but the introduction of 
metal into ship construction‘trans¬ 
formed the ship into a magnetic 
field with consequent effect upon 
the compass. As the engines, 
machinery, and power plant of 
modern ships and aircraft grew 
more complicated, various 
methods were devised to protect 
the compass from these influences, 
hut it was impossible to guarantee 
;perfect immunity,' As a result the 
practice of swinging the ship or 
aircraft was introduced, 

Bv turning the craft to different 
headings the compass read¬ 
ings arc checked against exact 
bearings and any deviations noted 
on a correction card. From this 
the navigator knows, for example, 
that he must add a degree- on a 
heading of 350, and subtract half 
a degree, say, on a heading of 130 
degrees. 

A magnetic compass needs calm, 
settled conditions. The compass 
card floats in a bowl of alcohol 
and any violent disturbance may 
set it swinging from side to side 
off course. In a turn, for instance, 
the liquid is likely to surge round, 
carrying the compass reading be¬ 
yond the true heading, and taking 
time to settle down and allow the 
navigator to discover whether his 
ship or aircraft is on the proper 
course. 

But most curious drawback of 
all is the northerly turning error 
due to the dip of the earth’s 
magnetic field. The effect of this 
is that if an aircraft .on a northerly 
heading turns to the right (star¬ 


board) the compass will show that 
it is turning in the opposite direc¬ 
tion, that is, to the left (port). 

To overcome the turning error 
the transmission from the magnetic 
compass can be stabilised by 
means of a free compass. The 
principle is easily demonstrated 
by tying a pencil to the end of a 
piece of string and letting it swing. 
It will continue to swing in which¬ 
ever direction it was started! 
Similarly a freely spinning wheel 
with no friction will keep rotating 
towards a fixed position in space. 

By means of various devices it 
was found possible to make the 
direction of the spinning wheel 
always indicate north. Main¬ 
tenance of the wheel’s rotation in 
the same plane is governed by the 
speed of the earth’s rotation, and 
so finely, adjusted is the balance 
that even the comparatively slow 
speed of a ship calls for a correc¬ 
tion on the gyro-compass reading. 

aircraft’s speed counteracts 
the earth’s rotation to such an 
extent that a gyro-compass is im¬ 
practicable. Instead a gyro direc¬ 
tion indicator is used as a supple¬ 
mentary aid. It has. the virtue, 
during a turn, of moving away 
from the proper heading very 
much more slowly than a magnetic 
compass, and it is not subject to 
the northerly turning error. A 
pilot can therefore steer by the 
gyro, which turns through the re¬ 
quired number of degrees, and 
adjust his course exactly when the 
magnetic compass has settled 
down. ■ 

In the Admiralty pattern gyro¬ 
compass the wheel (56 lb.) is sus¬ 
pended. on 17 piano wires, and 
spins 8600 times a minute. ‘ 

At one time in the gyro test 
room two women used to sit fac¬ 
ing one another and pull the com¬ 
pass backwards and forwards in 
imitation of the rocking of a ship; 
but today they arc replaced by an 
electrical mechanism which for an 
hour and a half rocks the compass 
in conditions equivalent to a most 
violent gale.' If, during test, the 
compass moves more than half a 
degree off its heading, it is rejected. 



The Admiralty Compass Observatory at Ditton Park 



The main hall and compass museum 


gxAFF who test the magnetic 
compasses must leave outside 
all keys, pen clips, and other metal 
articles which may influence the 
instrument during its delicate and 
stringent tests. A bad storm which 
charges the air with electricity will 
cause suspension of tests altogether. 

In the course of testing, a 
magnetic compass has its direc¬ 
tional property checked against 
two sighting posts lined up by a 
theodolite. Its operation, when 


tilted, is checked, and so is any 
friction that might be caused jby 
movement of the compass card on 


the liquid. 

Finally it is baked in an oven, 
and then frozen in a refrigerator at 
a temperature of 40 degrees below 
zero. Altogether, it can be seen 
that-nothing is left to chance | to 
ensure that, whether in the Arctic 
or on the Equator, captains jof 
ships and pilots of aircraft know 
exactly where they are heading. I 



A craftsman making adjustments to a sextant, one of 
the principal aids to navigation 


Compasses being tested in a framework which is mccbanically rocked, as 
they would be during bad weather at sea 


Testing magnetic compasses. Workers here remove all 
metal objects from tlicir clothing 
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WORKING FOR 

: | . , US’ALL; 

Mext Sunday' is United- 
Nations . Day, and it 
should be a day of something 
more than a passing nod of 
approval for a good cause; it 
is, indeed, a day on which wc. 
should make a resolution to do 
dll in our power to help that 
cause. 

Certainly, U.N. has its 
critics, but they have nothing 
to offer in its place. 

In every field of luinian en¬ 
deavour there arc weaknesses, 
and certainly this great 
organisation is not without 
them. But it should be remem¬ 
bered, always, that the United 
Nations sprang from man¬ 
kind’s deep longing for a 
peaceful world. It remains the 
only international body dedi¬ 
cated solely to that noble aim. 

On Sunday Jet us ask God’s 
blessing on all who give ser¬ 
vice to the United Nations. 
Let us also resolve to support 
them in every possible way, 
with all our hearts. 


FAT ON THE BACK 
FOR STUDENTS 

^iTAT excellent film, Doctor in 
^ the House, gave a light¬ 
hearted view of the life of 
medical students. The other side 
was amply demonstrated recently 
at Leeds General Infirmary, 
-where medical students worked 
in four-hour shifts for 11 days 
and nights on end to save the life 
of a 15-ycar-old Dewsbury boy 
suffering from tetanus (lockjaw). 

The Dean of the Faculty of 
Medicine at Leeds University 
has said: “The, saving of this 
boy’s life was only made possible 
by voluntary . elfort involving 
over 70 people. It as indeed 
gratifying to know tliat such a 
splendid spirit exists among-^our 
students.” 


REMEMBRANCE 

^iscoUNT Montgomery of 
Alameiii will unveil a 
memorial at El Alamein next 
Sunday, twelfth anniversary of 
the. early stages of the battle 
which proved to be one of the 
turning points in the Second 
World War.. 

The memorial, designed by 
Sir Hubert Worthington, com¬ 
prises a cloister on the north 
side of the El Alamein battle¬ 
field cemetery. On its walls 
arc inscribed the names of 
11,945 officers and men of the 
Commonwealth who lost their 
lives in the desert and have no 
known grayes. 

In some corner of a foreign 
field they gave their lives that 
we might live. 

At the going down of the sun 
and in the morning 
We will remember them. 


Medai for first man 
on the Moon 

A Russian rocket expert, Pro- 
^ lessor Stanyukovich, has 
stated that a Soviet gold medal 
av/aits the first, traveller to the 
Moon. 

He said, loo, that another 
Russian professor has designed 
a rocket flying apparatus for 
interplanetary travel and has 
worked out the principles of its 
night; also that an engineer has 
defined the most convenient 
trajectories along which cosmic 
ships will be able to fly to the 
Moon, Mars, and Veniis. 

In fact, everything seems to be 
arranged except the departure 
date. 


Think on These Things 

n^EN village lepers once came 
to Jesus, asking ' Him 
to make them well, and were 
told by Him to go to the priests, 
who were like Medical Officers 
of Health in those days. As 
they went along the road the 
lepers were healed. Jesus had 
made them well. 

Yet only one of .those men 
had the grace to come back to 
thank Jesus. His comments 
are recorded in Luke (17, 17): 
“Were there not ten cleansed? 
But where arc the nine? There 
are not found that returned to 
give glory to God, save this 
stranger.” 

We have all so much for 
which to be thankful. God gives 
us all the blessings of this life. 
But it is not enough to feel this 
thankfulness. We must express 
it, and we do so by thanking God 
in our prayers, and by serving 
Him in our lives. O. R. C. 



Under the Editor’s Table 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If lirldges make 
good • tempered 
people erosH ' 


You can produce a bouquet of 
artificial flowers from rolls of 
crepe paper. But you must not be 
in a tearing hurry. 

To he kept in repair shoes 
should be regularly looked over. 
And under. 


Towns should have subways as 
crossings, says a correspondent. A 
big undertaking. 

Many children find it difficult to It rarely stays cold for long in 
get up early. But they can usually Britain. Certainly not for more 
rise to the occasion. than twelve months in a year. 


Spreading a little 
happiness 

Vgung people in Paisley are 
helping to entertain invalids 
and old folk by taking film pro¬ 
jectors to their homes and -pro¬ 
viding 60-minule shows. 

They also lend television sets 
to old people who cannot afford 
them, and organise Christmas 
parties and summer outings for 
them. 

The scheme started with fewer 
than 20 volunteers, now more 
than 100 share in the good work. 
‘ Well done,, ‘ Paisley! Here 
surely is an idea that might be 
adopted by youth clubs in many 
other towns in Britain. 


Stamp of Peace 



KEEP YOUR DOG OFF 
THE ROADS 

'^iiosE of us who have a dog 
^ should take warning from 
the latest official statistics, which 
reveal that one road accident in 
every seven involves a dog and 
that ill the past four years there 
has been an increase in the 
number of accidents caused by 
dogs. 

Usually the • accidents arc' 
caused by dogs wandering un¬ 
controlled in busy streets or by 
dogs whose owners think they 
are fullyTrained to keep to'heel 
and find too late that they arc 
mistaken. 

The Royal Automobile Club 
stresses the fact that no dog 
should be allowed to wander olf 
on its own in busy streets, or, if 
taken out near a lot of traffic, 
it should preferably be kept on 
the lead. ^ 


SUNUfPojNATIOffS: 


This is the design of United 
Nations Day stamp which will 
be on sale from October 25. 
In addition it will have a 
border with the words “ United 
Nations ” in five languages—- 
Chinese, Tmglish, French, 
Russian, and Si)amsli, 


Living to give 

“People were amazed that she 
• had achieved so much ; but 
the explanation was simple: she 
wanted . nothing from them—■ 
only to give, and give.” 

So said Beatrice Tcrnan in a 
talk to Australian radio listeners 
about the late Daisy Bates. - - 

We* cannot be reminded too 
often of this wonderful English¬ 
woman, affectionately known as 
“Kabbarli” (grandmother) by 
the Australian Aborigines for^ 
whom she worked so devotedly 
and among whom she lived for 
so many years. 

Daisy Bates wanted nothing 
except to give. There can be no 
nobler way of living. 


Thirty Years Ago 

From the Children's Newspaper^ 
October 25, 1924 

Co much progress has been 
^ made recently in sending 
photographs by telegraph that 
we shall before long find them 
in every illustrated newspaper. 

Telegraphed pictures are, in 
fact, already being used by 
American papers, and their 
adoption must inevitably become 
general soon. 

A company recently tried the 
experiment of sending a photo¬ 
graph in natural colours. 

Although only a scientific ex¬ 
periment, it is sufficient to show 
that the day is not far distant 
when wc shall see pictures of 
actually occurring events thrown 
on the kincmatograph screen in 
natural colours. Such a thing 
may seem a romantic dream, but 
electrical progress is being made 
at such an incredible rate that 
many of us will live to see this 
wonderful thing accomplished. 


The Children's Newsfyaper, October 23, 1954 

THEY SAY . . . • 

T HAVE had a lifetime’s experi- 
ence of being “on the carpet” 
—as a schoolboy, an Army 
officer, and a Minister of the 
Crown. 

Mr. Harold Macini I Ian, 
Minister of Ho us ini' 

T WAS at a school once where 
^ they were trying free activity. 
One day I was told things were 
a bit rough in the biology, and 
there, sure enough, they had got 
the master tied up on the floor. 

Mr. Alan.Dole, \ •' 
Headmaster of Lady Manners 
School, Bake well. 

1I>R1TAIN can now boast the 
highest production and 
export figures as well as a 
national income such as never 
before achieved in her history. 
Lord Mackintosh of Halifax 

A^iiy a lot more people don’t 
emigrate to Canada I can't 
think. It’s such a lovely country, 
and is on the edge of immense 
developments. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury 

^iiE top positions in industry 
arc falling to men who 
started as apprentices and came 
up the hard way. 

Sir Frederick Handley Page 

'T'liERn are still many who still 
^ ofi'er to almighty God in the 
collection a coin which would 
not purchase the cheapest scat 
at the cinema. 

The Archbishop of York 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Archbishop Trench, wrote: 
When thou hast thanked thy God 
for every blessing sent. 

What time will then remain for 
murmur or lament? 


Out anti About 

a country walk it is fun lo 
^ look for ffowers still in 
bloom. . Among welcome ones 
which arc almost at the end of 
their tether but may still be feed- 
rng moths and bees, is the sturdy 
purple Knapweed, which is re¬ 
lated to the summer-time Corn- 
ffowei. There are also a fev/ 
stringy specimens of the pale 
purple Field Scabious. 

A special treat, and one not 
difficult to find, is the seemingly 
delicate harebell, the real Scotch 
bluebell. 

This is a sturdy, plant. Even, 
on the exposed heath it can still 
be found clustering on sheltered 
banks and giving bees a late 
supply of nectar. C. D. D. 


Somebody else’s need 

'T'fm kind heart of the North 
^ of England was touched by 
a recent Famine Relief Appeal 
in Manchester: Many hundreds 
of people, some of whom 
travelled a considerable ■ dis¬ 
tance, brought gifts of clothing 
and money for those in need all 
over tile world. 

Over 1000 sacks of clothing 
were despatched to London for 
shipping abroad, and £633 was 
raised in cash. * 

One of the voluntary collectors 
who had taken'off his coat to 
assist in sorting the clothes was 
unable to find it afterwards. 

He looked wistfully at the 
great pile of sacks, by now all 
labelled and sewn. Then he 
shrugged his shoulders and,said: 

“Ah well! Somebody’s need 
. is ctreater than mine.”-• - 



OCR HOMELAND 


A corner of Temple 
Grafton, Warwickshire; 
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REPORT WILD LIFE 


By the C N Naturalist 


^iJTUMN bird-migration usually 
offers opportunities of seeing 
rare birds, because so many more 
visit our country at this season,* 
on passage, than at any other, 

, One day, not long ago, at the 
Spurn . Point Bird Observatory, 
over 50 species were noted passing 
down the East coast in four-and-a- 
half hqurs, .They .included a great 
grey shrike. A fortnight before 
speculation arose over - the ap¬ 
pearance of a ' much rarer bird, 
the American silt-sandpiper, con¬ 
spicuous with its hcavily-barrccjy 
breast. It nests in the Hudson 
Bay region. 

The advance passage-migrants of 
our winter thrushes from northern 
Europe appeared unusually early 
in Lancashire—in the third week¬ 
end of wSeptember, They were field¬ 
fares (large thrushes with a hard, 
chuckle-likc call) and the smaller 
redwing. 

Wild geese—“ pink feet ”—ap¬ 
peared in Fifeshirc and on the 
Solway at Powfoot early, too. 
Despite this, however, house- 
martins were still feeding 
youngsters • in late September, on 
the Welsh cliffs near Llandudno, 
and on farms in Cheshire. 

WHEN RABBITS ARE RARE 

In' many parts of the country 
the rabbit will soon be a rare 
animal, because of the disease 
called myxomatosis. Naturalists 
in many parts of the country arc 
beginning special observations to 
sec what effect the absence of the 
rabbit will have on the wild life 
of the countryside. ’Many plants 
kept in check by the rabbit’s hefty 
appetite, may now. start increasing 
and other plants—like bracken, 
gorse, nettle, ivy, groundsel, snow- 
berry, periwinkle, foxglove—now 
common because they are dis¬ 
tasteful and not eaten by rabbits, 
may not be able tO' compete with 
their ne\v plant-challcngers; they 
in their turn may become scarcer. 

BETTER GROWTH 

In very much the same way 
more seedlings of sycamore and 
.other trees arc expected to survive. 
Heather may re-establish itself 
where it had formerly been 
nibbled away, and on the sand- 
dune warrens many plants which 
are usually stunted owing to being 
eaten down by rabbits, are ex¬ 
pected to grow taller. 

Watch will be kept to see what 
the buzzard, the fox, and the stoat 
cat because previously the rabbit 
has been their main food supply. 
These creatures may be driven to 
take m^orc of other foods in com¬ 
pensation. 

EATING ADDERS 

One of them, the buzziud, for 
, instance, has been reported catch¬ 
ing moorhens and adders where 
rabbits are now rare in South 
Wales. And the fox and stoat 
have been reported from Kent and 
Sussex to be raiding poultry'more. 
The buzzard, which' has increased 
much in modern times, may be¬ 
come 'scarcer, or migrate to new 
haunts. 

The Ministry‘of Agdcultiirc, 
which keeps both farmer and 
gardener informed about plant 
pests, has recently revised its in¬ 
formation on some of them. The 


damage by grubs of weevils does 
far more harm to the roots of 
peas, clovers, and beans, than was 
generally supposed. There arc 
also troublesome clover-weevils. 
The striped pea-weevil is the com¬ 
monest English kind, and it spends 
the winter among dead leaves 
, and garden rubbish heaps, becom- 
1 ing active again.when the weather' 
is warmer in Spring. 

Three electric rays were caught 
the other day off’ the Carnarvon¬ 
shire and ' Anglesey coasts. The 
electric ray can give numbing 
electric shock of 50 to 80 volts 
ifrom two muscular organs dc- 
Iveloped.with a scries of superim- 
I posed plates and nerves which 
discharge an electric current when 
handled. 

DANGEROUS STING RAY 
The sting ray is equally 
dangerous, for the venom in the 
sharply barbed spur in its whip¬ 
like tail can inflict a poisonous 
wound. 

The holiday-maker, however, is 
not likely to meet these dangerous 
fishes when bathing, because tbey 
arc visitors from deep waters to 
the tfawling grounds which arc 
farther out than the bather’ goes. 
They use their shocks and stings 
to catch their prey or defend 
themselves from their foes. 

STUDYING LOBSTERS 
The Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries is making an investiga¬ 
tion into lobsters and lobster- 
fishing in Wales, The rocky coasts 
are a great home of lobsters and 
last year one weighing 7 lb. was 
caught at New Quay. 

The seaweed-covered rocks in 
the shallows of Cardigan Bay arc 
also haunts of the spiny rock-lob¬ 
ster, or Crawfish, which the 
French fishermen come to catch 
each summer. The lobster- 
fishery ends with the October or 
November gales. In a big gale 
the fishermen may lose many 
lobster-pots, and the lobsters go 
farther off shore, returning in 
calmer weather. E. H. 


Neivcomers 


luorld 




The little Great Dane is with 
his granny at Farnhani, Surrey; 
the Kangaroo baby is to be seen 
at Copenhagen ; and the London 
Zoo’s new baby giraffe, Chris, 
just stays with Ifs mother. 


DlIttllAM fOB CATTLE 
AS WEll AS COAL 

Most people beyond its borders 
think of Durham County with its 
great scams of coal, as an area of 
pitheads, smoky industrial towns, 
and shipbuilding yards. Actually, 
it is also a county which con¬ 
tributes a good deal of food to the 
nation’s larder. 

Recent figures show that there 
are in the county some 270,000 
sheep in the Tecs and Wear 
valleys, 125,000 head of cattle, 
69,000 pigs, and 653,000 head of 
poultry. 

It has always been a notable 
county for livestock, and the 
famous shorthorn breed of cattle 
was first developed near Darling¬ 
ton. But it has also a great deal of 
arable land. 

This year, there were 36,000 
acres of wheat, 17,000 aci\^s of 
barley, 44,000 acres of oats, 8000 
acres of mixed corn, and 15,000 
acres of potatoes. 

So that Durham'not only warms 
*us with its coal and provides the 
ships for our overseas tradCj not 
to mention building bridges, blast 
furnaces, and oil refineries for the 
whole world, but also helps a great 
deal in feeding us. 


When blackbirds are white 


Have you seen an all-white 
blackbird? Pure albinos, as they 
are called, are not common, but 
blackbirds with an albino strain 
have been seen nesting in a Dork¬ 
ing garden each year for the last 
three years. On one occasion a 
white parent and two white fledg¬ 
lings were hopping on the lawn 
together. 



Robert with hiis albino blackbird 


This year an all-black father and 
a mother with a white ficck, 
hatched four broods in tlwce 
different nests. , Some of the 
fledglings were black with white 
flecks but five were all white. Of 
the white ones two haye not been 
seen since fully fledged and two 
others are known to have died. 

' The fifth fell from its nest help¬ 
less and unable to fly. Robert 
Wilkins looked after it in a cage 
in the greenhouse, feeding it with 
worms and breadcrumbs. During 
this time the mother bird was seen 
to enter the greenhouse by a, 
broken pane and feed its baby 
through the bars of the cage with 
the breadcrumbs which, were lying 
around. Later she gave it worms 
on the lawn. The baby grew and 
seemed to thrive, learning to fly 
four or five, yards from Robert’s 
finger. But after ten days it was 
found dead in its cage. 

Fledgling birds are very difiicult 
to rear, and it would seem that a 
white blackbird’s chances of sur¬ 
vival are particularly slender. 


YOMG COWGIRL Of WYOMING 


A 13-ycar-old American school¬ 
girl named Thea Amspokcr has 
become a cowgirl on her father’s 
ranch in Wyoming. She is doing 
her best to keep the family Hag 
Hying. 

A few months ago Thca’s father 
lost his right arm 4n an accident, 
a serious blow for a man who 
depends on full use of his limbs. 
To hire extra hands for the ranch 
was impossible, and the hardwork¬ 
ing Amspokers with their young 
family were faced with the difficult 
problem of how to live. 

^ Thea decided that this was her 
problem, too. “I’m a lot stronger 
than you think I am,” she said to 
her father. And then she showed 
her mettle by mounting her prize 
cream-coloured pony (which she 
had raised from a foal) and riding 
out across the range to herd in the 
cattle. 

Every morning now Thea is up 
before dawn, fetching and carry¬ 
ing, and tackling the hundred and 
one tasks of the rancher. Before 
breakfast.she milks four cows and 
collects the eggs from the hens. 

. 'All the Amspoker cattle are 
pure-bred and they range over the 
open country. Thea, who rides the 
range in her jeans—and uses a 
man’s saddle—knows all the young 


cows individually. She also knows 
all the signs of cow sickness, and 
when to send for the vet. 

'Her apprenticeship as a Wyom¬ 
ing cowgirl started when she was 
six. Instead of giving their children 
.pocket-money, the Amspokers 
gave each child a ewe lamb. As 
Thca’s lamb grew the money from 
the sale of its wool went into her 
banking account; other lambs 
followed, and in turn added to 
Thea’s wealth. 

She learned how to shear sheep, 
and how to care for them, and her 
skill has won her a free trip to 
Chicago which she will take when 
she is 14.. Wyoming regards Thea 
Amspokcr as one of its best 
judges of livestock. 

All this has Thea managed to 
do. Yet not once has she missed 
the morning school bus to 
Douglas, eight miles from her 
home. She is .back from school at 
half-past four and if the evening 
is still light she is soon in the 
saddle and away towards the hills 
looking after the cattle. 

Thea Amspoker on her cream- 
coloured horse is a well-known 
figure. Her father and mother, are 
more than proud of her, the cow¬ 
girl and sheep-girl who has learned 
so much while so young, 


ROCKETING OUT OF A SPIN 


Until recently a familiar feature 
on all 'British and American jet 
plane prototypes has been a large 
fairing at the end of the fuselage, 
housing an anti-spin parachute. 

Planes are always designed so 
that they arc self-recovering from 
spins, but just in*^ case an 
emergency should arise a para¬ 
chute is normally housed in the. 
tail during spinning tests. The 
idea was that the rotary motion 
of the tail in a spin would be 
checked by the parachute’s drag, 
thus helping the pilot to make a* 
normal recovery from the spin if 
the plane failed to do so itself. 

For fast piston-engined planes 
the system worked well. ' But for 
the new supersonic jet fighters 
something new had to be found. 

North American engineers have 
solved the problem by the use of 
rockets, which are mounted on the 
wingtips of the prototypes under 
test. Their brief but'astonishing 
burst of energy is unleashed in a 


direction contrary to the direction 
of the spin, stopping the plane 
rotating and allowing the pilot to 
make a normal recovery. 

While developing this tech¬ 
nique, North American engineers 
used a specially modified trainer 
fitted with 30 recording instru¬ 
ments. These collected more than 
100,000 data readings. Even with 
the aid of an electric computer, 
which solved in a matter of 
minutes problems arising from 
spins which would otherwise take 
years to solve, it took two years to 
develop and prove the idea. 

/ - ^^ • 


QUEENLY QUILT 

A hand-made quilt with a full- 
size portrait of Queen Elizabeth II 
in her coronation robes has been 
made by Mrs. Oscar Adams, a 
member of Jhc Roseneath 
Women’s Institute, Ontario, 
Canada. The maple leaf, rose, 
thistle, and shamrock are quilted 
on the white satin border. 























Steps to Sporting Fame 
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Charlie Wayman 






Any young foot¬ 
baller who feels be 
is loo small to suc¬ 
ceed can lake heart 
from ihe present 
M i d d I c s b r 0 u g b 
centre-forward, 
Charlie Wayman. 
He is 5 ft. 6.V ins. 


Born at Chilton, near Bishop 
Auckland in Co. Durham, 
Charlie left school at 14 and 
went to work in ihe pits. 
Off duty, he played for 
Chilton Boys as inside-left. 
Of the 100 goals scored one 
season his own contribution 
was no fewer than 65, 


Called up for the Royal 
Nayy, Charlie spent two of 
ihe next three years abroad. 
Then he returned to the pits 
and local football, soon to 
join Newcastle United—as 

centre-forward, lie had three 
hat-tricks in Ids first three 
home matches. 


Since then, Charlie Wayman 
. has played for Southampton 
and Preston, leading the 
attack for the Lancashire 
club in last season’s F.A. 
Cup Final. Middlesbrough 
made a bad start to tlie 
season and were very glad to 
sign him last month. 


KEEPER or THE LONELY CALF OF MAN 


DIGGING OUT 
THE FACTS 

Schoolboys have often been told 
to take a book and dig out the 
facts. But the boys of Bishop 
Wordsworth’s School, Salisbury, 
who spent their summer holidays 
excavating a nearby site at East 
Winterslow, have been doing this, 
literally, with spades. 

They uncovered a Roman 
cottage of about the same period 
as the Temple of Mithras in 
London. The foundations of this 
cottage arc of flint and enclose a 
single room, 14 feet long and seven 
feet wide. 

Before they discovered this 
cottage the boys had been digging 
out storage pits of the Iron Age, 
dating to about 200 n.c. The pits 
are round and some were dug 
more than six feet into the chalk. 

The finds here ranged from 
burnt flints and clay, indicating the 
use of corn-drying ovens; frag¬ 
ments of black and red pottery and 
animal bones, to a silvered coin of 
Carausius (a.d. 287-293). But the 
best discovery was a bronze handle 
of about the time of the Emperor 
Claudius in whose reign the con¬ 
quest of Britain began in a.d. 43. 

UNIQUE SPECIMEN 

This handle is only two inches 
long but is beautifully decorated 
with many designs in an alloy 
inlay. It has the names Ausoni 
Avili engraved on it, and the 
British Museum states that it is 
quite unique. 

The boy archaeologists also 
examined an Iron Age farmhouse 
only eight feet from the' Roman 
cottage, though the two circles of 
holes dug in the chplk to hold the 
posts are all that now remain. This 
house was built by the people who 
dug the storage, pits about 200 n.c. 
It is 48 feet across and is only the 
second of this kind to be found in 
Britain. 

The supervisors of the dig were 
two Old Boys of the school who 
have had the necessary experience 
at other excavations. An archaeo¬ 
logical “dig” needs expert super¬ 
vision to ensure that vital evidence 
is not lost. 


Lt, Cdr. Frank Williams, a re¬ 
tired naval ofticcr, has one of the 
loneliest jobs in the world. 

He has become Warden of the 
600-acrc island called the Calf of 
Man, half a mile off the south¬ 
west tip of the Isle of Man. The 
Calf’s highest point is 421 feet, 
with grand views around the 
shores of the Irish Sea, but the 
Warden and his wife will be the 
only human beings living.there. 

When this little island was taken 
over by the National Trust in 1939. 
more than a thousand applications 
were received for the post of 
Warden. But not one of .the 
applicants had lived on a lonely 
islet, before. 

It was then that an olTicial of the 


PLAY BEFORE YOU BORROW 

A feature of the new music 
library, in the Picton Hall annexe, 
Liverpool, is a room where piano 
and other orchestral scores can be 
played over by borrowers. 

Serving the city until the blitzed 
Brown Library is rebuilt, this 
music collection now comprises 
30,000 volumes.. 


Trust described the Wardenship as 
one of the loneliest jobs in the 
world. 

Communications are maintained 
by means of boats which run in 
the rocky waters separating the 
Calf from Man. But the currents, 
up to seven knots, arc dangerous 
so rough weather often isolates the 
Warden for long periods. 

His main job is to tend the farm 
of 150 acres for which he has im¬ 
ported a tractor. 

HIE FIRST “ KING ” 

The Warden and liis wife live in 
a house built in 1878 by a farmer 
who was the first of the so-called 
Kings of the Calf. They were 
given , the title, perhaps ironically, 
because they had an island all to 
themselves and could hand it down 
to their sons or sell it at will. 

Over the door* of the farm¬ 
house, which lies in the shelter of 
a hillock, is a Latin inscription 
which means The Little House in 
the Great Peace. There are eleven 
rooms, electricity, and hot and 
cold water. The water comes from 
a small private reservoir. 

A sheltered garden grows 


flowers in profusion and the whole 
island is a wonderful bird 
sanctuary. 

And so the third Warden of the 
Calf of Man starts his lonely work. 
There may be some among the 
visitors who are allowed on the 
Calf during the summer who envy 
him his quiet life, but the long 
winter should also he remembered, 
when the sea is high and the waves 
thunder on the rocks around the 
Calf. Then the Warden and his 
wife will be on their own, know¬ 
ing that, unlike a lighthouse 
keeper, there will never be a 
relief. 

That is why the National Trust 
had to rrtakc a careful choice from 
the applicants for this job. 


B-P’s FREEDOM 

A casket containing the certifi¬ 
cate of the Honorary Freedom of 
Canterbury presented to the late 
Lord Badcn-Powcll, in 1930, is 
being returned to the city for safe 
keeping. 

The casket was made of 
ancient oak from the Arundel 
Tower of Canterbury Cathedral. 
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BEAVERS OF 
GUILDFORD 

The Bishop of Guildford may 
have seen some queer animals in 
his recent journey through Malaya, 
but it is unlikely that he came 
across two-lcggcd Beavers or 
Badgers. But on Stag Hill, outside. 
Guildford, the other Sunday, he 
was surrounded by these creatures, 
for that is how the young people 
describe themselves who are work¬ 
ing hard to help in the building of 
Guildford’s new Cathedral. 

A two-legged Beaver is someone 
under the age of 15 who is busy 
earning or saving ten shillings in a 
Cathedral money-box. (Beavers, 
of course, have always been 
famous as builders.) When the 
box is full the Beaver receives a 
silver badge representing a Cross 
on a hill, and becomes a Badger. 

But the Badger’s job is by no 
means finished when he or she puts 
up a badge. Badgers must now 
encourage those around them to 
become Beavers. 

Songs helped our soldiers when 
on the march in war time, and it 
is a song that is going to encourage 
the Junior Cathedral Builders to 
keep on building until the 
Cathedral is finished. This is the 
first verse of the song which they 
sang to the Bishop: 

Away on the hill, overlooking the 
City, 

Beneath the wide sky, with the 
wind blowing free, 

To the glory of God we will build 
onr Cathedral, 

A gift from pur age. to the ages 
to be. 

filiSTllli: of GIIATITWIE 

A little hospital is now nearing 
completion at St. Lawrence, on the 
Burin Peninsula, Newfoundland. 
A gift from the United StatcJ 
Government, it is being built as a 
tribute to men of the area who 
saved 148 of the crews of the 
United States destroyer Truxton 
and supply ship Pollux, which ran 
aground near St. Lawrence in 
1942. It will also serve as a 
memorial to the 189 men who died 
in the disaster. 


ELIZABETHAN SEA-DOG-—new picture-story of the adventures of Sir Francis Drake (11) 




To Drake’s embarrassment, Sir Philip Sidney, 
the famous soldier and poet, impulsively decided 
to go with him as a volunteer—without the 
Queen’s knowledge. This created an awk^vard 
situation, for Drake liad no wish to share the 
command of the fleet with this illustrious person- 
ag*j. Presumably he sent a secret letter to the 
Queen, for orders came from-Elizabeth for her 
truant favourite to return to London at once ! 


Drake sailed with 30 ships and 2300 men. 
In the West Indies they captured St. Domingo, 
then sailed to Cartagena, cajiital of the Spanish 
Main, The only part of this place where an 
attack was possible was barred by rows of 
poisoned stakes. Drake’s soldiers landed at 
niglii; waded in the sea round the end of the 
stakes, and after a stiff fight took the tov/u. 
They remained there until a ransom was,paid. 


They sailed north to the new English colony 
which Sir Waller Baleigh had started in Vir¬ 
ginia. The settlers had suirercd great hard¬ 
ships and begged Drake to take them home. 
108 of them embarked, and they arc said to 
have been the first to introduce tobacco into 
li^ngland. Soon after Drake’s return it hccariic 
certain that King Philip was secretly preparing 
to invade England with overwhelming forces. 


To delay the! coming invasion attempt, and 
give England more-time to make preparations 
to meet it, Drake was sent in April 1587 to 
the Spanish coast to harass Spain’s asscmhling 
of her Armada. He found Cadiz harbonr full 
of sliips, and to the consternation of the enemy 
—and some of his own oflicers—he threw 
caution to the winds and sailed • straight in 
with his owm fleet of some 24 vessels. 


What will he the outcome of Drake’s daring move ? Sec next week’s instalment 
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( Thrilling serial of adventure in Greece 1 / 

[the island of[ 

1 THE GODS i 

/ I 

- Geoffrey Trecise—•—-«-4 

Holly Blake and her parents, 
with John Stevens and his mother, 
an expert archaeologist, are sail¬ 
ing to Greece in quest of a lost 
shrine, hi Venice, a mysterious 
stranger'steals John's copy of their 
map, but they continue their 
iourney as Mr. Blake lias another. 

6. A face in a window 

“'^T’akk up!” whispered an 
urgent voice in the 

darkness. 

John groaned and stirred in his 
bunk. A band of yellow light. 
sv/Ling for a few moments through- 
the open porthole, slanting across, 
the cabin like an oai*. For one 
instant it showed the lean face 
of. HollyV, father bending over 
him. 

“What’s up?” 

John blinked and struggled to 
rise. He was now wide awake and 
a little alarmed. After his ex¬ 
perience with the midnight in¬ 
truder in Venice a few nights 
before, nothing would surprise 
him. ' 

“Nothing's up,'’ said Mr, Blake 
soothingly.- “It’s just that wc’rc 
going into the Corinth Canal. 

Nearly everyone’s on deck. I 
though you’d be mad if we let you 
sleep through it.” 

“Is it something special?” 

. “It’s a pretty wonderful feat of 
engineering.” 

John makes sure i 
At the. cabin door John looked 
back. . Every bunk was empty 
save one. The Austrian students 
were all on deck, and only the 
Turkish doctor, v/ho had often 
made the trip before, slept calmly 
on. 

All the same, John was taking 
no chances. He touched Mr. 

Blake’s sleeve, raised his head, to 
the schoolmaster’s car, and whis¬ 
pered anxiously: 

“ You’ve got—everything—with 
you, Mr. Blake?” 

“Rather!” 

John felt a reassuring squeeze of 


‘ his arm. ‘ There was no need to , 
say more. They both knew that, 
“everything” meant the belt con¬ 
taining the map of Theoncsos and 
most of their money. Mr. Blake 
was wearing it under his pyjama 
jacket. 

Relieved, John followed him up 
the companion-way. ’ 

“I say,” he cried as he reached 
the- deck, “I’m" jolly glad you 
didn’t let me miss this!” 

A canal had not sounded very 
exciting, but the Corinth Canal 
was no ordinary one. 

For nearly four miles a deep 
straight cutting had been made 
through the solid limestone rock. 
It was as though the ship were 
stealing forward along a giant 
gutter, hemmed in by monstrous 
Avails which dwarfed even her 
mast-head. 

“Gosh, this must have taken 
some digging!” gasped the boy, as 
they joined the cluster of shadowy 
figures forward. 

“It was worth it, though,” said 
Mr. Blake. “It shortens the trip 
a lot—it cuts Greece in half.” 

“So wc’rc sailing slap through 
the middle?” asked Holly. 

“That’s right. We’ll be in 
Athens for breakfast!” 

At Piraeus 

That was not exactly true, but 
it was near enough. They had 
their breakfast on board, extra 
early, lying in the great blue 
harbour of Piraeus. But a few 
miles away, seeming to float above 
the rooftops of the modern port, 
were the glistening pale ruins of 
ancient Athens itself, with the 
purple and brown hills rising 
behind. 

“How long do we have here, 
daddy?” the girl inquired. 

“Depends on the local boats to 
Thconesos.” Her father pointed 
to the numerous little steamers 
lining the waterfront. “We’d 
better inquire as soon as we get 
ashore.” 

They went through the Customs 


WHERE DOES IT 

Haffia 

0NC of the most interesting 
handicraft . materials is 
ralTia, which lends , itself so 
readily to winding, plaiting, 



COME FROM? 

and weaving. It can also be 
dyed quite readily. 

It . is a vegetable fibre ob¬ 
tained from the raffia ■ palm 
tree, a native of Madagascar. 
The outer skin of the lower 
leaves is stripped off and when 
'fresh is a pale green colour. 
After drying in the sun it 
assumes the familiar straw tint. 

The natives of Madagascar 
make it into many useful 
articles such as handbags, 
slippers, and cushion covers; 
commercially it is used mainly 
for mats, cordage, and bast. 

Our supplies come chiefly 
from Sierra Leone, South 
Africa, and Madagascar. 




and stood outside in the street. 
The two ladies stood guard, over 
the pile of luggage while the 
children went off with Mr. Blake 
to find out about steamers. 

, There, were lots of • different 
shipping-offices dotted among the 
shops and cafes along the harbour- 
• side. - At last they discovered the 
company which served the island 
they were going to. * ; ■ 

^ “You.arc lucky,’-’ the clerk told 
them in bad French. “There is 
one hoaf only each week—but it 
goes tomorrow, at nine o’clock!. 
You have one night on-board, and 
the next day you are arrived.” 

Mr. Blake booked five tickets 
and they went back ■ to the two 
mothers. 

As their .luggage was light they 
look a short tram ride to the 
underground railway stat'on, where, 
they boarded an elcctric.train rather 
like those on the District Line in 
London. In this they rattled along, 
sometimes in the sunlight and 
sometimes below street-level, until 
they got out at Omonia Square, a 
busy shopping centre in the 
northerly part of Athens. , 

Tour of Athens 

Holly and John liked Athens, 
They liked the ancient parts—the 
lovely ruins of the Parthenon and 
the other temples high on the 
■ Acropolis crag, and the vast (5pen- 
air theatre below it, and the next 
hill where St. Paul had preached 
hi,s famous sermon in The Acts. 
And they liked the modern part, 
too—the smart shops and cafes, 
the Royal Palace with the kilted 
Greek Highland sentries outside, 
and the park where real oranges 
were growing on the trees,, bright 
as lighted lamps. 

“ Here’s a super bookshop!” 
cried Holly. 

“And lots of English books!” 
John added. 

Dr. Stevens said that educated 
Greeks read a lot of foreign books. 
They could not get all they wanted 
in their own language,.so they read 
a lot in English, French, and 
German. 

“ My hat! ” Holly exclaimed, 
pointing. “The face at the win¬ 
dow!” She laughed, and corrected 
herself: “Or rather, the face in 
the window!” 

Dirk Lom^s s Book 

They all followed the direction 
of her outstretched finger. 

“Bless my soul,” said her father 
in a disgusted tone,' “that dreadful 
type wc met on the television pro¬ 
gramme!” 

In the centre of the window- 
display. was a little pyramid of , 
volumes. John read out the title 
aloud, 

“African Trek—by Dirk Lomas. 
That’s the book he kept dragging 
into the conversation all the time 
he was being interviewed.” 

“ He had a gift for self-advertise¬ 
ment,” agreed Dr; Stevens drily. 

From the brightly-coloured 
wrapper of each copy the same 
smug face stared at them through 
the plate-glass window. The nar¬ 
row eyes, the jaunty beard, would 
have stamped liim even if his name 
had not been printed below. 

“Funny to meet that face here 
again,” said Mrs. Blake, “and to 
think that the last time was in the 
studio at ,Lime Grove.” 

Comiuiicd on page ZO 
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... and yours! 


Lipo's always sweefer with Spangles 

All Fruit flavour Spangles contain natural fruit extracts and other 
fine flavours. 

G/RLS AArn Bi^yS / 


GIRLS’ MODEL 
No. 126 

Rmall, neat SWISS 
timekoeper, heanti- 
f 111 stainless 
c li r o m i u m , 
iiiihreakablo glass, 
seconds hand, 
nylon and leather 
eordetto. Luminous 
2/6 extra. Wonder¬ 
ful Valiie. Adjust¬ 
able metal bracelet 
. 5/- extra. Fully 
Guaranteed, 


Dept. 



JUNIO.tJ 
MISS 

MODEI. No, 128 
rirn.Y GUARANTEED 
Send. 40/- NOW lor immediate, safe 
delivery by registered post. 
Money refunded if not delighted. 



BOYS’ 
MODEL . 
Ko. 121/B 

Strong and 
reliable 
SWISS tiine- 
keeper, 

1) e a u t i f u I' 
s t a i III e s .s 
chrome, fully 
I M m i n o n s ", 
n n lireakable 
.sweep 
seconds hand, 
real leather 
strap. Adjust¬ 
able met a I 
bracelet 7/6 
extra. Fully 
Guaranteed. 




(CN 2) Chalet House, 145 Holborn, London, E.C.I 

Gast outside Chancery Lane Underground Station) 
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BFAUTfFUL 

QUEEN ELIZABETH 

STAMPS 

WITH ROYAL TOUR, 
CORONATION 

and the very latest issues, Don’t delay- 
write to-day’ for these lovely stamps 
every collector will want! SENT ABSO¬ 
LUTELY 1‘KEE to all genuine collectors 
askintt to see. our STERLING DIS¬ 
COUNT APPROVALS who. enclose 
2ill. postase. 

STERLING STAMP SERVICE 

(DEPT. . CNF.). LANCING, SUSSEX. 




BRITISH SOLOMON ISLANDS FREE 



< 


ABSOLUTELY FREE. To all who ask to sec 
a Selection ol‘ Windsor Stamps On Approval the ^ 
Windsor Stamp Co. will send Absolutely Free 
this attractive BRITISH SOLOMON ISLANDS 
King George VI stamp. It depicts a Native Police¬ 
man and a Native Chief, and this stamp from this 
unusual country will bethcenvy of all your friends. 
To get it, just ask for British Solomon Islands 
Free and it will be sent to you together with a 
Selectionof Windsor Stamps On Approval. Enclose 
2Jd. stamp for posting to you. IVritc now to : 

WINDSOR STAMP CO. < 

(Dept. CN), UCKFIELD, SUSSEX - 

. A A A A 



attractive and colourful 
pictorial designs of ITALY at work. 
Tiicy represent the Arts and Crafts of the 
ITALIANS, every stamp has. a different design. 
Make a good show in your album with this fine FREE 
packet. You only need send 3d. postage requesting our big 
discount Approvals and illustrated loricc list. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND, LTD, (CN), WEST KIRBY, WIRRAL 





J. GORDON OFFERS EIGHT NEW ISSUES FREE! 

This wonderful gift includes the latest MALTA i\<\. commemorating “ Centenary 
of the Dogma, of the Immaculate Conception” and others as illustrated. FREE to 
those requesting fine bargain Approvals and enclosing ajd. stamp for postage. 

J. GORDON (CN/M), 14 PROSPECT ROAD, SURBITON, SURREY 

WRIGHT’S FAMOUS QUEENS PACKET 

10 STAMPS 

Kce 

3d. 
our 
thout, 

Approvals 1/3. It you 
w j s li you may join 
“THE CODE STAMP 
CLUB.” Year’s Sub. 1/-. 
You rec. llaclgc, Jlcmbcr- 
ship Card listing tine 
gifts. Approvals sent 
monthly. I’lea.sc state if 
adult. (Monthly selections 
a spoeiality). Postal Soo. 
Uat. 1897. 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP (Dept. 46), 29 & 31 Palace Street, CANTERBURY. Kent 

MBecpaggiaasga^^ 




SPORTS SHORTS 


John Brockway, the. Newport 
and .Welsh international back¬ 
stroke swimmer, has enjoyed his 
most successful season. He won 
the Empire Games title in Van¬ 
couver; was third in the European 
Games backstroke event, losing 
only by a touch; won the National 
Championship; and then set up a 
record of 58.3 seconds when win¬ 
ning the backstroke in the annual 
Bologna Trophy tournafiicnt. 

An amazing feat was recently 
performed in the Ceylon 
A. A. A. Cham¬ 
pionships by 
Bob Richards, 
the American 
pole yaiiltcr. 
in eight 
events he won 
six and came 
second in 
another. I n 
four events 
h e created 
All - Comers' 

records. Richards 


Monday, London Boys play 
Manchester Roys in a flood¬ 
light Soccer match on tlic Totten¬ 
ham Hotspur ground. The pro¬ 
ceeds will be devoted to the £1000 
needed to finance the visit of a 
party of German schoolboy foot¬ 
ballers to London next Easter. 
Last year the London Schools 
F.A. played four matches in 
Germany, 

Jn Bristol junior football Donald 
McArthur is winning a big 
reputation for liis goalscoring 
feats. This 15-ycar-old son of 
Walter McArthur,. former Bristol 
Rovers half-ba*ck and ■ now the 
club’s trainer, scored 17 goals in 
two matches recently (eight in one 
and nine in the next) for Stapleton 
Colts, If the Colts keep up this 
form, they should beat Ihcir scor¬ 
ing.record of 150 goals last season, 
and young Don McArthur may 
soon be following his father’s 
footsteps by joining the popular 
Second Division club. 



goMHRSRT C.C.C. have appointed 
Gerald TordoB as captain for 
next season, in succession to Ben 
Brocklehurst. A Yorkshireman, 
he won a Soccer Blue at Cam¬ 
bridge in 1951 and a cricket Blue 
the following year. FIc also 
played several times for the Navy 
in representative cricket. Kent 
have reappointed Douglas Wright 
as captain for 1955, following his 
successful leadership of the 
County last summer. 

'^^niLN Richard Bergmann com¬ 
pleted his successful table 
tennis tour of Australia he 
travelled on to New Zealand, 
where he is playing a series of 
matches. At the end of the month 
he crosses to America to join the 
Harlem Globe Trotters, that 
fabulous basketball team. Berg¬ 
mann will play exhibition matches 
with American champion Richard 
Miles during intervals of the 
basketball matches throughout the 
States. Meanwhile, Johnny Leach, 
who was with Bergmann in 
Australia, has returned to this 
country to begin his annual quest 
for further individual and inter¬ 
national honours. 


lue iiunous vvarorop 
twins, of Motherwell, re¬ 
turned to continue their studies in 
America, 
Jack heard 
the glad news 
that his world 
record of 4 
minutes 41.7 
seconds for 
the unen’s 400 
yards indi¬ 
vidual medley 
relay, set up 
last April at 
New Haven, 
C o nnccticLit, 
had been 
ratified. This is Britain’s first 
world swimming record for 21 
years. 



]\j[ARGARET Edwards, 15-year-old 
Heston schoolgirl, has this 
season had great success as a 
backstroke swimmer. She was 
second in the National senior and 
junior events, and in the Southern 
Counties senior championship was 
second to Susan Tolton of Worth¬ 
ing. Susan, who is also 15, won 
the title for the second year 
running. 


THE ISLAND OF THE GODS 


Coni I tilted from page 9 

“Not quite the last, mummy,’.’ 
said Holly with her usual passion 
for accuracy. “He had tea in the 
same cafe afterwards. He was 
quite near us. He had a BBC 
man with him.” 

“Oh, come along,” pleaded her 
father. “There are more interest-. 
ing things to look at in Athens 
than that face, I’m quite sure.” 

There certainly were, and it was 
a leg-weary but happy party which 
finally crawled into bed at the end 
of the day. 

“Anotherr early call,”,Mr. Blake 
warned them. “If wc miss that 
boat We shall have to wait a whole 
week for the next!” 

Everybody was determined to 
catch it. By eight o’clock they 
were all dressed and packed, and 
gathered round the hotel desk 
downstairs, waiting to pay the bill 


and regain the passports they had 
handed over on arrival. 

“I wilLnot keep you one mo¬ 
ment, sir,” said the. clerk. 

Mr. Blake drummed with his 
fingers on the counter. After a 
couple of minutes he called out: 
“ Look here, wc have to catch 

a boat at Piraeus-” 

The clerk poked his head out of 
the inner olficc. “I cannot give 
you back your passport for one 

moment, sir-” 

“But I tell you-” 

At this point, to the obvious 
relief of the clerk, two uniformed 
figures strode in from the street. 
Going up to Mr. Blake one of 
them said in broken English: 

“Your name is Blake, yes? 1 
must ask you to come with us to 
the police bureau!” 

To bs continued 
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SEA 


By L. R. Brightwcll. This is 
a simple, Tascihating intro¬ 
duction to the study of 
plants and creatures living 
on and near the shores of 
Britain. The author ex¬ 
plains how to collect, handle 
and identify specimens, and 
also how to set up an aqua¬ 
rium. Illustrated. 7/6 net. 

HITMAN 

Parker St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


STAMP COLLECTORS' 

OUTFIT INCLUDING 

^•A Surprise 
Packet ot Stamps. 

* A book all about 
stamp collecting. 

* Stamp Itlentitler. 
♦Pertoration 
Gauge. 

•Watermark 
Detector. 

* Stamp Hlngoa. 
•Trausparout 
Envelopes. 

All theso are abso- 
lixtelyfreo. Jii,stask 
to sec our famous 
discount pictorial 
Approvals and. send 
2id, for postage. (If 
you would like a stamp 
album as woU, scud 
7i<l. extra.) 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. (B.51), 
BRIDGNORTH, SHROPSHIRE, 


eF R E E != 


10 U.S.A. pictorials 

{Usually sold by us for 2(6) 

Write today and ask for a selection of 
discount Approvals and this amazing gifl 
which is absolutely free. 

P, OWEN (U.S.A.), 

Bayona, Ilcysoms Avenwo, GreonhanU, 
Nortliwich, Cheshire -- ~ 




THE VERY LAST 

riEWFQUilDLAri 

7 CENTS AIRMAIL STAMP 

This fmo large stamp was the Last Airmail 
Stamp to be issued by NewtoiuKll.'xacl 
prior to joining the Confederation of Canada. 
Have YOU tliis stamp? To receive this fine 
r.h'or ask to sec a selecLion of liritish Colonial 
stamps on Approval, enclosing 2id. postage. 

JOHN MELLOR (Dept, C7), 

1 Crossley Street. Wethorby. Yorks. 

EMCLOSE POSTAGE 

» These stamps are REALLY free 

UNUSUAL TRIANCULARS 

depicting helicopter, pigeons, 

' smashing sports stamp, and ^ 
beautiful flower stamp. 

ALL ABSOLUTELY FREE 

Simply request Approvals. 

MOUSIEY STAMPS (C N), EASTWOOD, NOTTS. 

I'lIEIi GUT VALGli S/II cal. 

With every order over 1/6. Packets! All 
Dilfercnt, Br. Emp, 100, 1/6; 200 3/4; 
300, 6/10; 500. 13/10, World 100, 1/-; 
300, 2/6 ; 500, 4/1; 1,000, 8/10; 2.000. 20/6. 
Rly, Engines 25, 2/6; 50. 5/6. Animals 
25, 2/3. Bed Cross 25, 2/3, Elowers 
25, 2/6. Send I’.O. and stamped, addressed 
envelope. (Postal only). 

F. J.MORLEY 
Brook field, G resham R d., Um psfield, Surrey. 


He!p your Child to 
the Grammar School 

Let us leach YOUR child person¬ 
ally for the “ Entrance to Grammar 
School ” Examinations at both age 
limits no plus and 12 plus). Help 
your Ciiild to success by immediate 
enrolment for a Home “Prep” 
Correspondence Course. 

Wc ofTcr your child the benefit of a 
qualified private tutor—a scries of 
individually-planned Ic.ssons person¬ 
ally-designed, corrected and returned 
by the tutor. No text books need 
be bought. 

Write for details of these courses stating 
the age of your child and the approx¬ 
imate date of taking the examination. 

Fees frojn £2 5 0. 

HOME‘<PREP'» 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

Dept. F, College House, Hov/ard Place, 


Shelton 


Stoke-on-Trent 
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LOOKINC AT THE SKY 

ANDROMEDA’S CHEAT'sms 

A story of light and legend 


CmDERELLA’S FUR 
SLIPPER 

One of our readers in France, 
Mile. J. Grossot of Paris, has been 
surprised to learn (from the CN) 
that Cinderella’s slipper, in the 
English version of the story, is 
made of glass and not fur. . 

“When I was a little girl,” she 
writes^ “Cinderella’s slipper was in 
French ‘ unc pantouHe de vair ’- (a 
fur slipper). 

The English Cinderella’s glass 
slipper came,'of course, from some' 
old translator mistaking “vair” 
for “ verre ’’ (glass). It was a pure 
slip! . 

But what is vair? Mile. Grossot 
says that, the Larousse dictionary 
defines it as “fourfurc blanche ct 
grise ’’ (white and grey fur). An¬ 
other authority gives it as an old 
name for squirrel skin. 

HERALDIC BlEANING 

It also meant the fur of the 
ermine, of which robes for kings 
and other people arc made. 

Vair has a heraldic meaning as 
well, and the Oxford Dictionary 
tells us that in this sense it is “a 
fur represented by small shield- 
shaped figures, alternately azure 
and, argent (blue and silver). 

Poetry students will jccaII 
Christina Rossetti’s lines: 

Raise me a dais, of silk and down;. 
ffang it with vair and purple dyes; 

One thing is crystal clear: a vair 
slipper'must have been more com¬ 
fortable—if not move elegant— 
than a glass one! 


A MOST interesting region of the 
heavens is now almost over¬ 
head in the evening between eight 
and ten o’clock. This is the con¬ 
stellation of -Andromeda, named 
after the daughter, of Cassiopeia 
in Greek legend, who was chained 
to a rock and left to be devoured 
by the sea-monster Cetus, The old 
story tells how Perseus came over 
the sea on Pegasus the Flyin.g 



Chief stars of Andromeda 


Horse (referred to in CN Of 
September 25). 

The prowess of Pciscus trans¬ 
formed Cetus into a huge block 
of stone, and Andromeda wns 
released from her chains to become 
the wife of Perseus. This romance, 
one of the earliest of which there 
is any record, has been handed 
down to many peoples for over 
8000 years by means of the stars 
which, through the ages, have thus 
presented this symbolical story. 


The chief stars in the constella¬ 
tion named after Andromeda are: 
indicated in the accompanying 
star-map, the three brighte'st being 
of second magnitude. They appear 
almost equidistant and may be 
readily recognised if the observer 
faces south and looks upward to- 
vvards the left. 

Alpherat, most westerly and 
nearest to overhead at that lime, 
represents the head of Andromeda 
and has, since ancient times, been 
always shown as overlapping or 
resting upon Pegasus. It is also 
generally known to astronomers, 
as Alpha Andromedae. 

TWIN SONS 

Alpherat is composed of two 
suns, each one about twice the 
diameter of our own Sun but with 
an intensely white radiance which 
pours out about 30 times more 
light. These great twin suns of 
Alpherat are actually far 'apart, 
their distance averaging 43,700,000 
miles. 

Therefore, if they were as, 
near to us as our Sim is, it would 
be possible.to see one sun in the 
south-east while the other was 
shining in the soutli-wcst. This is 
about as far apart as they would 
ever appear and it .would happen 
at intervals of nearly 50 days, for 
they take an average of 96 days 
and 16 hours to revolve in their 
orbits round the centre’^ of gravity 
between them. 

THREE IN ONE 

The bright star, Gamma-in- 
Andromeda, also . known by its 
Arabic name Almach, is composed 
of three suns. One, the great 
central sun, is yellowish in hue, 
while the other two smaller ones 
arc bluish and with hotter surfaces. 
The smaller of these revolves 
round the other like a great satel¬ 
lite once in 55 years, while the pair 
probably revolve round the great 
yellowish sun which radiates about 
90 times more light and heat than 
docs our Sun, and is about 
5,886,000 times farther away from 
us. 

Beta-in-Ahdromeda, also known 
as Mirach, radiates about 70 times 
more light' than onr Sun, and is 
5,443,000 times more distant. 
DcIta-in-Andromeda ■ is .gnolher 
double . star which throvvs- out 
about 50 times more light than our 
Sim but from the great distance 
of 7,900,000 times farther away. 

G. F. M. 


WHAT THIi NAVY WOHIi 

In the National Maritime 
Museum, at Greenwich, is a new 
case containing 32 suits, showing 
the development of the Naval 
Officer’s uniform from 1787 to the 
present day. 

Among all these historic uni¬ 
forms is' Captain Hood’s full- 
dress coat of 1795, still in c.tccilcnt 
condition, ^ There is Lord Nelson’s 
full-dress coat which he liad made 
very long in front with an extra 
button; the minute proportions of 
a Lieutenant’s coat of 1825 with a 
dickey waistcoat attached, and 
L;ord Cunningham’s jacket vvhicli 
he wore at the Battle of Matapan. 



W Competition No. 


mmm radio! 


lAo not miss your favourite programme! 

Win the Regatta all-dry-battcry Port¬ 
able Radio Set ofTered as first prize in this 
week’s competition, and you can listen-in 
wherever you are. The contest is open to all under 17 living in Great 
Britain, Northern Ireland, and the Channel Islands—and entry is free. 

IIo\y to Enter: There are eight birds pictured in the illustration below, and 
all you arc asked to do is name them. To help you, here is a list of names 
which includes those of all the. birds in the picture: 

iilackbird, Crane^ Magpie^ Partridge^ Pelican^ Swan, Buzzard, Pheasant, 
Ilitninting-bird, Goose, Kingfisher, Peacock, Eagle, Emu, Stork, Kestrel, 
Ostrich, Woodcock, Woodpecker. 

Make a neat numbered list of your eight,answers on a postcard, add your 
full name, age, and address, then ask a parent or guardian to sign the entry as 
your own unaided work. Finally, cut out the competition token (marked C N 
Token) from the back page of this issue, and attach it to your postcard. l*ost to: 

C N Competition No. 14, 

3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.), 
to arrive by Tuesday, November 2, the closing date for this competition. 

Tlic Portable Radio—complete with batteries—will be awarded for the entry 
which is correct, or most nearly so, and-the best written (or printed) according 
to age. Fountain-pens for ten runners-up. The Editor’s decision is final. 




“Yes, soii“ good stuff 

that Lucozade ” 

Look out for winter and the illnesses it can bring 
— drink Lucozade regularly. The Glucose in 
Lucozade provides you with energy when you 
need it most^ protecting you against that 
weakening state of exhaustion thatdeaves you 
susceptible to illness. The kcenj subtle flavour 
of Lucozade stimulates the appetite and is 
willingly accepted by the most delicate palate. 
So give plenty of Lucozade to all the family — 
not forgetting yourself. Ask for it wherever 
you go.- 

We receive letters like this every week 

It’s a wise family that always keeps some Lucozade 
in the house. Here’s a letter from the father of one:— 




“ATy little boy (.aged 6) has been ill since last October . , : At first he ivas very ill 
and then after some improvement zve put him on your Lucozade. Prom the first 
he has derived tiezo energy and strength from it and it is mio a regular daily 
drink...” , 


LOCOZADE 

spark//hf ef /cfcose c/t/hJk 

n.E P.L A C'ES: ;LaST^ El>l E U G Y': 


LUCOZADE LTD.. GREAT WI-ST ROAD. RRENTFOED. MJDDI.F.SEX 


rnvdf t6i IFiol <4 



fgoodUmatei^tgootiwod! 


AN IDEAL PRESENT- 
THE 

WONDERFUL 




WITH THE FASCINATING DISAPPEARING LID 




THE ROLINX 
GEOMETRY SET 



Complete witli cormpaises, dividers, 
mapping pen, school penholder, draw¬ 
ing pencils, spare nibs in tube, and 
eraser. Separate lov/er com¬ 
partment containing two Rolinx 
set squares, bevelled-edge pro 
tractor and rule. Price 25/- 

SENIOR PEMCIL BOX 

with complete contents 24/- 

JUHIOK 
PENCIL BOX 
9/11 

A*t Stationers, Toy 
Shops or Stores. 

. Sole Distributers : 

RODGERS. LTD., 10 OXFORD ST., EARLESTOV/N, LANCS 




























JACKO AND CHIMP’S PARTY PIECE 


MISUNDERSTANDING 
“I^ETURN to Norwich, please,” 
said the gentleman to the 
railway booking oflicc clerk. 

“Change at Ipswich, sir,” in¬ 
formed the clerk as he issued the 
ticket. 

“OlV, no! J really must ins’st 
on havingt my change now.” 
now MANY? 

^ MAN said: “I have got one 
shirt on, one off, one here, one 
there, one clean, one dirty, one 
new, one old, one white, and one 
blue. How many have 1 got? 

- Answer in column ^ 

TONGUE TWISTER 
gAY three times quickly: vShy 
Cecil saw silly Sally shilly 
shally, so Cecil sought some sort 
of simple sign to show his sorrow. 

WHAT OCCUPATIONS . . . 

... are represented here? 

Answer in column 5 



Having liecn invited to a fancy dress party, Jacko and Chiinp decided to 
go as knights of old. Knights always had valiant steeds, of course, but our 
two heroes had to make do with a donkey. Even so, they created quite a stir as 
they charged through the centre of the town, with the donkey not even 
nccchng a carrot to make him gallop like a war-horse. 




C L E 









CAUGHT OUT 

“ J WAS out and in at the same 
time yesterday?” remarked a 

man. 

“I don’t sec how,” replied his 
companion. 

“Well, I was out in the rain.” 

IN TRIPLICATE 
The first three lines of this verse 
suggest three words which sh(1re 
the sanie pronunciation but have 
a different meaning. What are 
they? 

^J^iiere’s lots of these; one is a 
reef. 

Then there’s a county . spelt in 
brief; ■ 

Yet you may sec them all in 
flight. 

Now can you get this puzzle right? 

Answer in column ^ 


BEDTIME TALE 

THE LOST GLOVES 

^yiMMir/s mother was cross with 
him for losing his new gloves. 

“You will have to be cold, 

Jimmie,” she said, “1 can't alford 
to buy you new things when you 
lose them. Now run down to the 
Post Ollice and buy me three 
stamps.” 

Taking.the money Jimmie went 
out into the 
cold afternoon. 

He hated going 
to the Post Ofilce 
but he knew he 
had been 
naughty. P c r - 
haps if he was as 
quick as possible- 
his mother 
would forgive 
him. 

The wind was 
cold in the lane 
and he put his 
hands in his _ 
pockets to keep 
them warm. A 
lady was walking 

slowly just in front of him. She 
was carrying a large parcel which 
seemed much too heavy for her. 

“I ought to help her,” thought 
Jimmie. 

“Ca'n I carry your parcel for 
you?” he asked, taking off his cap. 

The lady smiled. 

“It is rather heavy. Do you 
think you can manage it?” 



morning 


ELFIN PAINTERS 

Undernhatii the full moon, while 
you are in bed. 

Nature’s elves arc busy painting 
berries red. 

Putting spots on toadstools, mixing 
colours bright,, 

Wielding dainty brushes swiftly 
through the night. 

Watch the woods and hedgerows; 
you can see each day 

Where the elves have painted 
leaves with colours gay; 

Crimson, green, and yellow, 
orange, gold, and brown, 

Every shade is blended into' 
autumn’s gown. 


“I’m very strong,” said Jimmie 
taking the parcel. It heavy. 

“Pm going to Rosebank Lane.' 
Do you know where that is?” 

Jimmie did, because it was the, 
way he went to school. When they 
reached the cottage his arms were 
aching, and the lady asked him if 
he would like a glass of milk, 

A big fire 
burned in the 
kitchen, and he 
vv a r in c d his 
hands while he 
waited for the 
milk. Then to his 
surprise he saw 
thcmissingglovcs 
on the dresser. 

“Why he 
said, “there are 
my gloves. 
Mummy is cross 
with me for los¬ 
ing them this 



“I found them 
in the lane by 
the stile,” said the woman giv¬ 
ing him his glass of milk. “I won¬ 
dered who they belonged to.” 

Jimmie put on the gloves, said 
goodbye to the lady, and set off 
to get the stamps for his mother. 
When he got home his mother was 
very pleased that he had found the 
gloves, and to learn that she had 
such a kind litfic son. 


This strange-looking animal, a 
recent arrival at the Stockholm 
Zoo, is a Ring-tailed I.jcmur. A 
native of Madagascar, it has long 
leathery palms whicli enable it to 
get a grip on the rocks where it 
makes its home. 

ALPHABET PUZZLE 
The answers to the following 
questions all begin with the letter 
B. 

"y^iiAT term is used for the weight 
placed in a ship to keep her 
sailing safely? 

In what field of the arts is Margot 
Fonteyn famous? 

What friars give a name tc a 
medicine which is good to inhale 
if you have a cough? 

Swedes and Danes know this sea 
very well. 

The light, hollow stems of this 
plant arc much used for Vaskets 
and light furniture, 

Where' shall we ride a cock-horse 
to? 

Answer in column 5 
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FIND THE FLOWER 

Ml first is in campvinula, and in 
the hollyhock; 

My second is in lavender, but not 
in musk or stock; 

My third is in forget-me-not, and 
in the violet; 

My fourth is in chrysanthemum, 
but not in mignonette, 

My fifth is in delphinium, all 
dressed in shades of blue; 

My sixth is in sweet william, and 
in clematis too; 

My whole comes up in early 
Spring, in purple, mauve, and 
gold; 

Sometimes we find it in the snow, 
for it heeds not the cold. 

Answer in column 5 

REQUEST NUMBER 
^pHE boys’ brass band had played 
tunelessly at the village fete 
for two hours. Unable to bear it 
any longer, a gentleman ap¬ 
proached their conductor and 
said: 

“Will they play anything 1 
ask?” 

“Certainly,” replied the proud 
conductor, 

“Well, please tell them to play 
hide and seek.” 

MICROBES NEVER DIE 
]yj[iCRODES do not die. They can 
be killed in various ways but 
they do not die a natural death. 

Being a creature of only one 
cell, a microbe’s natvival end is to 
divide into two pieces, each of 
which becomes a microbe. Thus a 
microbe can be said to go on for 
ever. 
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SPOT THE ... 

PARTRIDGE * as hc scarchcs the 
stubble for grain and insects. Hc 
is about 12i inches long, with 
mottled . greyish-brown plumage 
covered with 
black and 
red - brown 
markings. 

The forc- 
h c a d a n d 
throat arc 
chestnut, while on the breast of the 
cock bird is a horseshoe-shaped 
patch of chocolate. It is rarely 
visible on the hen bird. 

Partridges are game birds, des¬ 
cribed as runners. Their flight is 
swift but they seldom travel far. 
They are usually seen in small 
coveys about the fields. It takes a 
keen eye to detect them, as their 
plumage generally blends with the 
surroundings. 

When settling down for the 
night partridges form a circle, each 
with its head pointing outward. 
Thus they arc unlikely to be sur¬ 
prised by enemies. This habit is 
termed Jugging. 

BRAN TUB ANSWERS 

How many. Two 

Picturc-pii*z!c. Clerk, draper, cii;;inccr, 
mir.se, fanner, actress, sailor, teaclier 

In Iriplicntc. Knots, Notts., knotts 

Alplialict piiz/.lc. Hallust, ballet, balsam. 
HaUie, bamboo, Danbury Cross 

Fiinl the Flower. 

Crocus 
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(WORLD’S PROFESSIONAL SPRINT CHAMPION) 


A BllOOICS SAOTHT: is 
the choice of tlic majority 
of world-famous racing 
riders. Follow the lead 
of Reg Harris and sec that 
your machine is also fitted 
with a BROOKS Saddle. 


/ 




Send a postcard NOW to J. B. 
Brooks & Co. Ltd., Great Charles 
Street, Birmingham 3, for post- 
free illiistrated leaflet and auto- 
. graphed photograph of Beg Harris. 




STAND No. 30 
MOTOR-CYCLE 
& CYCLE SHOW, 
EARLS COURT. 
NOY. I3th-i0th. 


The Winest SenhUe isi the WoB'hi 









































































